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As WE GATHER tonight to honor the Finnish pioneers, eighty years 
separate us from the distant summer of 1864 when the first of these 
sons of Suomi entered Minnesota, “to try their luck,” they said, in 
this challenging section of America. 

Four score years have wrought tremendous change. The pioneers, 
themselves, have felt time’s handiwork. The names of many already 
have been swept into oblivion. Those yet living bear little likeness 
to the hardy and industrious, forward-looking folk so strikingly 
depicted on Juho Rissanen’s painting. The hands that once so pow 
erfully gripped and guided the plow have lost their vigor; the 
work-pursuing fingers of the pioneer mother have at last found rest, 
crossed in prayer over a well-worn Old Country Bible. The setting 
sun no longer marks the end of a day’s work eagerly to be resumed 
on the morrow, but of life’s labors; the generation of Finnish pio- 
neers is joining its forefathers. It is, therefore, seasonable for us to 
honor these men and women who tilled the soil of two continents, 
whose joys and sorrows ranged two worlds. I congratulate the artist 
and the members of the Finnish-American Historical Society of 
Minnesota for having chosen this appropriate moment and way to 
pay homage to them. 

Eighty years have seen the rise of Minnesota’s foreign-born Finn- 
ish population from a handful of pioneers to nearly thirty thousand 


* An address presented before a joint meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society 
and the Minnesota Finnish-American Historical Society in the Historical Building, St. 
Paul, on October 16, 1944. The occasion was the presentation to the state society of a 
painting, by Juho Rissanen, representing a Finnish farm homestead. Ed. 
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and have witnessed the spread of Finnish settlement from a small 
farming district in a single county to a point where each of ten 
counties have had more than five hundred Finnish immigrants. 
Only four Minnesota counties bore the dubious distinction in 1930 
of never having harbored in a census year a single Finlander within 
their jurisdictions.” 

The first permanent Finnish settlements were established in 1865 
at Franklin in Renville County and in 1866 at Holmes City in 
Douglas County and in the Cokato country of Wright and Meeker 
counties. The pioneers were led by Peter Lahti, Matti Niemi, Antti 
Rovainen, Johan Piippo, Isak Johanson, Matias Karjenaho, Elias 
Peltopera, and others. Some of these men had gone to St. Peter and 
Red Wing in the summer and fall of 1864.° 

As the years passed into decades, an ever-increasing number of 
Finns settled in Minnesota, emigrating from Michigan and other 
states as well as directly from Europe. By 1879 over 450 Finns, ac- 
cording to a contemporary estimate, were living in the Cokato coun- 
try. They had in their possession some 1,500 acres of cleared and 
4,000 acres of uncleared land as well as 126 oxen, 231 cows, and 56 
horses. In 1883 around Holmes City 133 immigrants were moving 
up the difficult road to self-sufficiency and independence. With the 
growth of the older settlements, the area of Finnish penetration 
spread northward; by 1873 Finns were settling in and near Brainerd 
in Crow Wing County, and two years later they were laying the 
foundations for a flourishing and extensive settlement in the New 
York Mills region of Otter Tail, Wadena, and Becker counties. The 
late 1870’s and the 1880's saw settlements rising in the Esko-Thomson 
and Kettle River areas of Carlton and St. Louis counties, as well as 


? The counties are Martin, Rock, Sibley, and Watonwan. For fifty-seven Minnesota 
counties, not more than twenty-five foreign-born Finnish residents are recorded in any 
one census year. The state's total Finnish population was 10,727 in 1900, 26,637 in 
1910, 29,108 in 1920, 24,360 in 1930, and 20,152 in 1940. These figures and many 
other statistics given in this paper are drawn from the population volumes of the United 
States Census for the years indicated. 

*S. Ilmonen, Amerikan Suomalatsten Historia, 2:130-232 (Jyvaskyla, Finland, 
1923); A. Jarnefelt, Suomalaiset Amerikassa, 122-145 (Helsinki, 1899); “Amerikan 
Suomalaiset,” in Oma Maa, 3: 427-436 (Porvoo, 1906-07). The Duluth Péivalehti for 
October 7, 1941, is a fortieth anniversary number containing much valuable material on 
Finnish settlement in Minnesota. 
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the development of more stable communities in Duluth and Minne- 
apolis.* 

The opening of the Vermilion and Mesabi ranges was shortly 
followed by Finnish settlement in many mining towns and villages, 
among them Tower and Soudan in 1885, Ely in 1887, Hibbing, 
Mountain Iron, and Virginia in 1893, and Biwabik and Eveleth in 
1894. After the turn of the century, the vast expanse of St. Louis 
County’s cutover areas was discovered by the Finns; the Palo- 
Makinen region, for example, was first settled in 1902, and the 
Brimson-Toimi district, in the years following 1903. By 1920 the to- 
tal number of Finns in the state had reached 29,108, nearly sixty per 
cent of whom lived in St. Louis County; other counties with sizable 
Finnish settlements included Carlton, Itasca, Otter Tail, and Henne- 
pin. The ratio of rural to urban settlers was approximately three to 
two, with the larger urban communities in Duluth, Virginia, Hib 
bing, Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 

What actuated settlement in northern Minnesota? Geographers 
have an interesting theory of “geographic response,” suggesting that 
the “indispensable concomitants” of Finnish settlement were “cold, 
snow, boulder strewn areas, lakes typical of a glaciated terrain,” fea- 
tures, of course, common to Finland.’ This is undoubtedly more 
than a hypothesis; Finnish prose and verse abound with the theme 
“how like Finland is our new homeland.” Yet other forces as well 
determined the direction of settlkement—the prospects for employ- 
ment in logging camps and sawmills, in the mines, and on the rail- 
roads; the availability of homesteads and cheap land with an appeal 
to a traditionally rural folk that was magnified by the frequent oc- 
currence of industrial depression; the opportunity to perform profit- 
able middleman’s or professional functions in the rising Finnish 
communities. These considerations, more powerful perhaps than the 
geographic, prompted heavy settlement in the northern parts of 
the state. 

*Ilmonen, Amerikan Suomalaisten Historia, 2:150, 185. 


* Eugene Van Cleef, “The Problem of Scientific Settlement as Illustrated by the 
Finns,” in Comptes rendus du congrés international de géographie, 3:1-7 (Paris, 1931). 
See also Darrell H. Davis, “The Finland Community,” in the Geographical Review, 


25: 382-394 (July, 1935). 
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The widespread and impelling desire to own land, coupled with 
the proverbial empty purse, drove the Finns into the unpenetrated, 
cutover areas; their settlement there was reflected in a wealth of 
Finnish place names. To be sure, the United States Postal Guide for 
July, 1943, is extremely tightfisted, listing only four: Esko, Makinen, 
Finland in Lake County, and Toivola. But an atlas will reveal many 
more, and Finnish writings fairly bristle with them. Among such in- 
teresting additional evidences of Finnish settlement one might list 
Alango, Alavus, Onnela, Palo, and Petrell in St. Louis County; Fin- 
land, Finntown, Kalevala, and Salo in Carlton County; Toimi in Lake 
County; Suomi in Itasca County; Nurmijarvi in Pine County; and 
Aura, Finn, Heinola, Lehtijarvi, Lonnrot, Runeberg, Susijarvi, and 
Topelius in Otter Tail, Becker, and Wadena counties.® One is 
tempted to add, by means of a typographical change, still another: 
the substitution of a for o in Mahtowa in Carlton County will make 
of it a “splendid” Finnish place name, “Mahtawa”! 

As the decades brought more and more Finns to labor in Minne- 
sota’s “green gold” of lumber and in its rich stores of iron ore embed- 
ded deep in the bowels of the familiar Pioneer and Zenith mines on the 
Vermilion or invitingly near the surface on the Mesabi, or to partici- 
pate in the painful, if traditionally Finnish, task of transforming a 
“desert of barren pines” into agricultural oases, noteworthy changes 
occurred in the character of the immigrants. To begin with, the 
geographical sources of emigration shifted from northern Norway 
and Oulu to Vaasa and the southern provinces of Finland. Over 
eighty per cent of the pre-1890 Finnish pioneers in Minnesota were 
born in Oulu and some nine per cent in Norway; all the Finns liv- 
ing in Holmes City in 1883, for example, were from Oulu. By the 
1920's, however, the situation had changed radically; only thirty-six 
per cent of Minnesota’s Finns reported Oulu as their birthplace, and 
under four-tenths of one per cent, Norway. Newcomers in large 
numbers had emigrated in the preceding decades from Vaasa, Kuo- 
pio, Turu-Pori, and to a lesser degree, from Mikkeli, Hame, Viipuri, 


® These place names have been culled from maps, old and new, immigrant news- 
papers and periodicals, and Finnish writings on Minnesota. 
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and Uusimaa.’ Other consequential changes took place: more 
women, with characteristic shawls covering their heads, dared to 
make the trans-Atlantic crossing; a greater number of urban people 
entered the migration stream, cutting down the earlier preponder- 
ance of rural folk; many of the emigrants were single rather than 
married, younger in years, more liberal in outlook. 

These significant changes were to bring about a widespread lib- 
eralizing of institutional life and standards, often accompanied by 
discord and strife. The growing diversity of the immigrants, along 
with the more powerful pressures of the New World environment, 
tended, no doubt, to smooth the rough edges of some of the northern 
Finlander’s (Pohjalainen) traits. Perhaps the characteristic slowness 
of thought and action gradually yielded to the faster tempo of 
American life, reluctance for the new giving way to a spirit of cau- 
tious experimentation, reticence moving in the direction of, but 
scarcely attaining, garrulity, chilling aloofness melting into a warmer 
personality. But some of the Pohjalainen’s traits have proved unmis- 
takable assets: endurance and stick-to-itiveness, downright honesty, 
love of freedom tempered with a deep respect for law, an age-old 
propensity for folk song and proverb and for deep-seated humor. 
Zacharias Topelius, that inimitable interpreter of Finland and its 
people, speaks of still another Finnish characteristic — blindness to 
the lure of gold.* And was it not Wainédméinen who in the Kalevala 
sang: 

7 Of some 460 pre—1890 pioneers listed in Ilmonen, Amerikan Suomalaisten Historia, 
eighty per cent were born in Oulu, seven per cent in Vaasa, nine per cent in Norway, 
one per cent in Sweden, and three per cent elsewhere. No fewer than 140 of these 
individuals went to Minnesota by way of Norway. Of the 220 Finns living in Minnesota 
between 1922 and 1927, and listed in Werner Nikander, Amerikan Suomalaisia (Han- 
cock, Michigan, 1927), thirty-six per cent were born in Oulu, thirty-six per cent in 
Vaasa, twenty per cent in Kuopio, Turu-Pori, Mikkeli, Hame, Viipuri, and Uusimaa, 
three per cent in Sweden, and four-tenths of one per cent in Norway, and three per cent 
are unidentified. Eighty-nine of the total number went to Minnesota directly from 
Europe, fifty-five from Michigan, fifteen from Massachusetts, eleven from Chio, eight 
from New York, six from Wisconsin, and others from Illinois, Montana, Wyoming, and 
Canada. 

*Z. Topelius, in L. Mechelin, ed., Suomi 1gnnella Vousisadalla, 1:56-73 (Helsinki, 
1898). See also the excellent articles on the Pohjalaiset in Oma Maa, 4:157-172; and 
the following articles by Marjorie Edgar: “Finnish Folk Songs in Minnesota,” ante, 
16: 319-321, “Finnish Charms and Folk Songs in Minnesota,” ante, 17: 406-410, and 


“Finnish Charms from Minnesota,” in the Journal of American Folk-lore, 47: 381-383 
(October-December, 1934). 
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Better dwell in one’s own country 
There to drink its healthful waters 
From the simple cups of birchwood, 
Than in foreign lands to wander, 
There to drink the rarest liquors 
From the golden bowls of strangers. 
The spirit of Finland’s mythical hero apparently has continued to 
reside in the hearts of many Minnesota Finns. Although they sought 
not golden bowls but birchwood cups—a simple, Spartan life — 
masters they were of a land of stumps and stones. 

But, as the unfolding of the years testified, their land was not to 
remain one of stumps and stones; the proverbial Finnish sisu did 
not falter before a hard nature or its allies of fire and disease.’ Not 
miraculously or quickly, but by the patient alchemy of stubborn will 
and ceaseless toil, stumps were swallowed up by fields of wheat and 
potatoes; boulders strewn in a maddening manner on and below 
the surface became neat and symmetrical fences or high-piled 
mounds of victory. A lacework of roads and bridges cut into the 
tangled, trackless wilderness of swamp and forest, bringing the 
blessings of community ever nearer. Dwellings progressed from 
crude log huts, through a tar paper stage, into neat, if conventional, 
siding-covered houses, sometimes with the last layer superimposed 
upon the others. The familiar steam bath, too, underwent improve- 
ment from the primitive “smoke” sauna into a “luxurious hell” of 
heat and perspiration, as an enthusiastic American described it.’® 
The ox gave way to the horse, which in turn grudgingly yielded to 
the ungainly but effective homemade tractor, the jukkeri; modern 
equipment and electricity slowly penetrated into the fringes of Fin- 
nish pioneer settlement, spelling an end to the indescribable hard- 
ships of the earlier period. Modernity has not, of course, touched all 
the Finnish holdings; many immigrants still live under conditions 
most accurately defined as substandard. Yet once again the Finnish 


* For an American interpretation, see Hudson Strode, “Sisu: A Word That Explains 
Finland,” in the New York Times Magazine, 6 (January 14, 1940). 

Robert Traver, Trouble-Shooter: The Story of a Northwoods Prosecutor, 19 (New 
York, 1943). Another description of the Finnish steam bath is given by John B. Martin, 
in Call lt North Country, 264-266 (New York, 1944). 
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ax and hoe have broken a wilderness. “Probably no other group,” 
concludes Grace Lee Nute in a recent book, “could take over stump 
land, perhaps also burned over, and make successful farming coun- 
try of it.”™ 

A victory over northern Minnesota’s back country was, in the 
opinion of the pioneers, hollow and empty unless they could also 
win the struggle along a broad cultural front. Churches, temperance 
societies, workingmen’s organizations, co-operatives, newspapers, li- 
braries, and reading rooms had to be founded for the cultural en- 
richment of the immigrants; schools and teachers had to be procured 
for the rising generation of American Finns. This inner impulse for 
advancement and its harvest can be seen in the Brimson-Toimi area. 
Three years after the first Finns arrived in this cutover region of 
St. Louis and Lake counties in 1903, a typical “Society of Enlighten- 
ment” arose; its manuscript records, in a hand-written paper or 
nyrkkilehti entitled “Eramaan Oras,” still rest undisturbed in a log 
hall nestled among the pines and poplars.’* Other institutions fol- 
lowed, and when, in 1938, the pioneers were reviewing the fruits 
of thirty-five years of joint effort they counted two schools, two 
churches, a temperance society, two co-operative stores, four pri- 
vately owned stores, thirteen gasoline stations, a home and commu- 
nity club, a study club, a Farmer-Labor club, a women’s co-operative 
guild, two hall associations, a workers’ society, a farmers’ league, a 
workers’ alliance, a band, a chorus, and a dramatic group. Well 
could this diminutive rural community — and many others like it in 
the state of Minnesota— proudly proclaim: “The same as in the 
Greater World.” 

The story of the founding and achievements of these immigrant 


institutions cannot be told tonight. Nonetheless I should like to re- 


" Lake Superior, 258 (New York, 1944). Examples of Finnish verse commemorating 
the victory over the back country are Flora Manninen, “Villiin Korpeen,” in Veljeysviesti, 
21:28 (September, 1944), and Simon Korpela, “Korpeen Raatajat,” in Raittinus-Kalen 
teri, 1918, p. 144-150 (Hancock, Michigan, 1917). 

* 4 memorial number of this manuscript paper, edited by Edwin Petrell and Hjal- 
mar Kaikkonen, is dated June 19, 1938. “Pioneer Celebrations in St. Louis County” are 
discussed by B. G. Leighton, ante, p. 158-164; the present writer describes “The Finn- 
ish Immigrant Nyrkkilehu’”’ in Common Ground, vol. 4, no. 1, p. 105 (Autumn, 1943). 
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cord in this brief sketch of the Finnish pioneers a few names and 
facts. With reference to the Minnesota temperance movement, how- 
ever, I shall add nothing now to the description it was my privilege 
to write earlier.'® 

Historical and traditional forces made well-nigh inevitable the 
emergence of Lutheran congregations among the immigrants. In the 
years after 1874, when the first church was established in the Cokato 
country, northern Minnesota became dotted with simple and unpre- 
tentious Lutheran churches, the earliest of which arose from the 
visits and tireless labors of such pioneer pastors as Juhani Tikkanen, 
William Williamson, J. K. Nikander, and Heikki Sarvela. By 1936 
the Lutherans, who were divided into three bodies, the Apostolic, 
the National, and the Suomi Synod, jointly had a total of a hundred 
congregations and preaching points, reaching a communicant body 
of over 11,500. Other Protestant churches have appeared, although 
they have remained quantitatively insignificant. Methodism among 
the Minnesota Finns stems back to the early 18g0’s, when the Rev- 
erend J. H. Michaelson founded the first Finnish Methodist church 
in America at Moose Lake. The introduction of Unitarianism among 
the immigrants was largely the work of the Reverend Risto Lappala, 
who went to Duluth in 1908, and of his wife, the Reverend Milma 
Lappala. Scattered here and there are small numbers of Finnish 
Baptists and adherents of other denominational bodies.** 

The earliest working-class institutions go back to the turn of the 
century. The indefatigable Martin Hendrickson, for example, or- 
ganized workers’ societies in 1902 at Hibbing and Duluth as he was 
on his way to join the one and only Matti Kurikka in the famous 
Utopian venture at Malkosaari in British Columbia. A year later a 


* The writer's article on “Finnish Temperance Societies in Minnesota” appears ante, 
22:391-403. 

“ Religious Bodies, 1936, 2:968—983 (1941). The standard work on Finnish immi- 
grant religious institutions is V. Rautanen, Amerikan Suomalainen Kirkko (Hancock, 
Michigan, 1911). Also useful are K. E. Salonen, Amerikan Suom. Ev. Luth. Kansallis- 
kirkon 25 Vuotis Julkaisu (Ironwood, Michigan, 1923), and A. Kukko, ed., Mutstoja 
30-Vuotisesta Lahetystyésta (Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 1920). Several pioneer Finnish 
preachers, among them Williamson and Sarvela, were ordained by Hauge's Synod of 
the Norwegian Lutheran church at Red Wing. The Finnish Nationalist church main- 
tained a college and theological seminary in Minneapolis and Smithville from 1903 to 
1907; the institution was later transformed into the Work People’s College. 
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similar group was started in Virginia; by 1905 the number of socie- 
ties exceeded a dozen with a combined membership of about four 
hundred. After the Hibbing meeting of 1906, most of these societies 
became affiliated with the national Finnish federation of the Socialist 
party. But the working-class movement, like the other immigrant 
undertakings, was not free from discordant forces. In 1914 the 
syndicalist-minded Finns were won over by the banner of the 
1.W.W. A more serious rupture came from 1919 to 1921 in the form 
of the Communist secession, taking heavy toll of the Socialists who 
as late as 1917 claimed 33 chapters and 1,122 members in the state. 
Today, hopelessly divided, the immigrant working-class movement 
admittedly faces a forlorn future. The doors of its halls, according 
to a Socialist editor, have been closed by spider webs and dust, which 
are surely unworthy epitaphs to an enterprise once so rich with cul- 
tural and social, if not political, significance. The Farmer-Labor league 
of the Finns, too, has shrunk to “hole-in-the-wall dimensions”; a 
news story of 1942 suggested how a personable young lady of Finn- 
ish origin was trying under the most unfavorable circumstances to 
lead the party back to the glory of the “Olsonian days. 

Along the co-operative front there have been both progress and 


15 


recession. The colorful co-operative boardinghouses — potka-talot 
to the Finns— which the novelist Phil Stong so inadequately de- 
scribes in his recent book, The Iron Mountain (New York, 1942), 
are, of course, giving way to the normal family dining-room table. 
Yet as late as 1928 there were twenty-four such co-operative eating 
establishments in the state with picturesque names (if not food!) 
ranging from the traditional elanto to pyrinté."® The largest was the 
Duluth “Toverila,” started in 1909 and reporting in 1928 some 338 


® F. J. Syrjala, Historia-aiheita Amerikan Suomalaisten Tydévden Liikkeesté (Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, 1924); Henry Askeli, “Suomalainen Sosialisti Jarjest6,” in Kalen- 
teri Amerikan Suomalaiselle Tyévéelle, 1918, p. 33 (Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 1917); 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, February 14, 1942. On the Utopian colony, see Matti Halminen, 
Sointula, Kalevan Kansan ja Kanadan Suomalaisten Historiaa (Helsinki, 1936), and the 
present writer's article entitled “Harmony Island: A Finnish Utopian Venture in British 
Columbia,” in British Columbia Historical Quarterly, 5:111-123 (April, 1941). 

#® “Finnish Co-operative Boarding Houses and Hotels in United States and Canada,” 
in Fourth Northern States Co-operative League, Year Book, 259-262 (Minneapolis, 
1928). 
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members and a volume of business totaling $64,500; rivaling it was 
the Cloquet “Toivola” with 280 boarders. 

On the other hand, the retail co-operatives have enjoyed an im- 
pressive development. In 1914 there were in northern Minnesota 
sixteen co-operatives incorporated on the Rochdale plan, all but two 
of which were clearly Finnish in origin and management; by 1941 
the total number of Minnesota societies affiliated with the Superior 
Central Co-operative Wholesale was sixty-eight, of which at least 
forty-five trace back to Finnish initiative and foresight. The local 
associations, too, showed a remarkable capacity for growth. The Orr 
Farmers’ Co-operative, for example, started as a small buying club 
in 1919; in 1941 its volume of business topped $154,000. The Flood- 
wood co-operative, similarly, attained a turnover of nearly $350,000 
only seventeen years after its establishment."* 

Newspapers, too, were a concern of the pioneers; local pride per- 
haps prompted them to establish a native Minnesota press rather 
than rely on the wares of other states. Although immigrant papers 
were frequently moved from one state to another, the Minnesota 
Finns can perhaps claim title to thirteen in all. Information about 
many of these journalistic ventures is scarce; their files, if kept, have 
remained hidden. What a story of immigrant life they might have re- 
vealed! The loss of such irreplaceable materials is regrettable. One 
hopes that this ceremony tonight may mark not only the dedication 
of a fitting memorial to our pioneers, but also the beginning of an 
extensive united effort on the part of Finnish groups and the Min 
nesota Historical Society in the collection of the rich but now scattered 
and rapidly disappearing materials, both published and manu- 
script, to the end that some day this admirable painting may be 
given the depth and the detail and the analysis that can come only 
through historical investigation and interpretation. 

But to return to the journalistic efforts of the Finns. Apparently 
only three of the thirteen newspapers are in existence today. The 


* Central Co-operative Wholesale, Year Book, 1942, p. 42-47 (Superior, 1942). 
See also Wilho Boman, “Osuustoiminta Amerikassa,” in Kalentert Amerikan Suomalai 
selle Tyévéelle, 1919, p. 56-67; V. S. Alanne, “Trends Today of Finnish Co-operatives,” 
in Co-operation, 18:113-115 (New York, 1932). 
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Péivalehti, started in Michigan in 1901 and thirteen years later trans- 
ferred to Duluth, has had a long and respectable history under able 
editorship; the /mdustrialisti, organ of the Finnish syndicalists, was 
launched in Duluth in 1917 and in 1935 reported a circulation of over 
eight thousand; and the Minnesotan Uutiset has been successfully pub- 
lished in New York Mills since 1932, after having earlier appeared 
in Virginia. But the other newspapers, for the most part, have joined 
the ranks of hundreds of Finnish language publications in America 
and Canada with life spans, measured often in months, sometimes 
in years, that have ended.** The venerable Siirtolainen (Lénnetar ) 
gave up the ghost in Duluth in 1937; much earlier the New York 
Mills Kansan Toveri, the Lentavid Lehtid of Minneapolis, A. F. Tan- 
ner’s Aatteita of Ely, the Pohjalainen of Virginia, and the Uusi Rait- 
tiusleht, the Teollisuuslainen, and the Suomalainen, all of Duluth, 
had come to final rest. The Uust Kotimaa (ja Amerikan Suometar ), 
begun in Minneapolis in 1881 and long published at New York 
Mills, was later removed to a neighboring state; in a like manner the 
Amerikan Uutiset, published in Minneapolis from 1887 to 1894, emi- 
grated to Michigan. One might note also a Swede-Finn religious 
periodical, the Finska-Missions Posten, that was published in Duluth 
before being shifted to Chicago. 

To be sure, the founding and maintenance of institutions, the 
clearing and cultivation of land, are no longer of immediate con- 
cern to the immigrants; these have become the tasks of a new gen- 
eration. The pioneer’s well-deserved occupation today is dreaming 
of a life gone by. Memories irresistably come back of Finland, be- 
loved land of birth; of a mother’s tear sealing final words of counsel; 
Hankoniemen Silmé flashing its last appeal to the outward-bound 
sons and daughters; the confusion of an inhospitable and indifferent 
Liverpool and New York; the deed to the homestead, the first crop, 
the first cow, the first son. There are recollections, too, of Sunday 
afternoons spent on tranquil Minnesota lakes, youthful words slowly 


1s 


F. Tolonen, “Muutamia Historia-Tietoja Amerikan Suomalaisista Sanomalehdista,” 
in Amerikan Suometar Muistojulkaisu 1899-1919, 78-92 (Hancock, Michigan, 1919); 
S. Ilmonen, Amerikan Suomalaisten Sivistyshistoria, 188-195 (Hancock, Michigan, 


by30—31). 
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carried to the skies on the curling smoke of the open fire, “A Song 
to Minnesota.” ** 
Minnesotan mailla metsaisilla 
On koti-seutu meilla armainen, 
Kuusi kunnahillas lehvaisilla 
Sen luonto meille sopii parhaiten. 
On kaunis naky kesa illoin 
Kun ruskot loistaa lannen auringon, 
Viel’ kaunihimpi kuulla silloin 
Y6-rastaan riemulaulu verraton. 
Laulumme soi, Laulumme soi, Laulumme soi, 
Sinulle, Minnesota! 
* A favorite song among many Minnesota Finns is A. Tiikkainen’s “Laulu Minne- 
sotalle.” A free translation of the verse quoted follows: 
In Minnesota’s wooded country 
Is our beloved homeland, 
With its hillocks of leafy spruce 
Its nature suits us best. 
On summer's eve, a beautiful scene 
As crimson glistens the western sun, 
More lovely yet then to hear 
The matchless carol of the evening thrush. 


Our song rings out, our song rings out, our song rings out, 
To you, Minnesota! 











The Prehistoric Indians of Minnesota 


The Mille Lacs Aspect* 
Lloyd A. Wilford 


FROM THE HISTORICAL point of view the most interesting aspect of the 
Woodland pattern in Minnesota is the Mille Lacs, for this is be- 
lieved to have been the culture of the Sioux or Dakota Indians. 
Father Louis Hennepin visited the Sioux at Mille Lacs Lake in 1680 
and reported that it was the sacred lake of these Indians and the 
focal point of the whole nation, from which the tribes and bands 
spread out over a wide area. He mentioned two other facts of 
importance to the archaeologist —that they cooked their food in 
earthen vessels, and that they often carried about with them the 
bones of their deceased relatives. Jonathan Carver in 1767 traveled 
by canoe down the Minnesota River with some Sioux who took 
with them the bones of deceased relatives for final disposition in the 
vicinity of St. Paul. The Sioux custom of placing corpses on scaf- 
folds behind the villages and later gathering up the bones was noted 
by many later observers. 

On the shores of Mille Lacs Lake are numerous village sites and 
hundreds of mounds. The village sites are very rich in potsherds and 
the mounds contain secondary burials. The exact type of the vessels 
that Hennepin saw is unknown, and there is no historical account 
showing that the Sioux built mounds over the bones of the dead, 
but all the evidence points to the Sioux as the makers of the pottery 
and the builders of the mounds at Mille Lacs Lake. The last Indian 
dwellers there were Chippewa, who drove the Sioux out of northern 
Minnesota about the middle of the eighteenth century. But since 
the Chippewa neither made pottery nor built mounds, the prehis- 
toric sites at Mille Lacs Lake are not theirs. 


* This is the first of a series of articles on the cultures of Minnesota's prehistoric 
peoples which Dr. Wilford plans to contribute to this magazine. A general introduction 
to the series, in which the classification of the cultures is explained, appears ante, 
p. 153-157. Ed. 
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Because Mille Lacs Lake was for a long period of time the center 
of the area occupied by the Sioux, mounds and village sites in the 
vicinity have been excavated to obtain information about the cul- 
tural traits of the Sioux represented there. In 1900 David I. Bushnell, 
Jr., and J. V. Brower opened a mound on the east side of the lake 
and found on the original ground level four bundle burials, with 
the bones of each individual in a separate little pile and the long 
bones of each pile lying in the same direction.’ 

In 1933 Dr. A. E. Jenks, assisted by the author, made excavations 
in a village site on the west side of the Rum River where it empties 
into Lake Onamia. The village has been identified by Brower as 
that of Aquipaguetin, to which Hennepin was taken as a captive.* 
The principal material recovered was a quantity of potsherds. If 
Brower’s identification is correct, they represent the latest style of 
pottery of the Sioux. Furthermore, a study of the sherds reveals 
many interesting characteristics that are important in distinguishing 
the pottery of the Mille Lacs aspect from other Woodland aspects. 
These characteristics will be described in some detail. 

In the making of pottery some foreign material, or temper, must 
be added to the clay to prevent it from cracking while drying. Mille 
Lacs pottery is tempered with grit, or crushed rock. Since all other 
Woodland pottery is characteristically grit tempered, tempering is of 
no value in differentiating the varieties of Woodland pottery. It is, 
however, important in the Mississippi pattern, where some cultures 
have pottery tempered with crushed shell. 

No whole vessels were recovered from the Aquipaguetin site, but 
from the evidence of the sherds and of two vessels that are known 
to have come from the Mille Lacs Lake area, it is clear that all the 
vessels are wide mouthed, with rounded bodies exhibiting no angu- 
larities. Pointed bases are present, though it is not certain that all 
vessels have them. 


? The conclusions reached by Brower and Bushnell regarding the mounds at Mille 
Lacs Lake are presented by N. H. Winchell in The Aborigines of Minnesota, 330-332 
(St. Paul, 1911). See also David I. Bushnell, Jr., Burials of the Algonquian, Sionan and 
Caddoan Tribes West of the Mississippi, 16 (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletins, 
83 — Washington, 1927); Jacob V. Brower and D. I. Bushnell, Jr., Mille Lac, 125 
(Memoirs and Explorations in the Basin of the Mississippi, vol. 3 — St. Paul, 1900). 

* Brower and Bushnell, Mille Lac, 126. 
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The decoration of the exterior surface of a clay vessel is an im- 
portant guide in determining the aspect to which it belongs. The 
sherds of all Woodland clay pots show that in the decoration each 
vessel was considered by its maker as being divided into two areas — 
the rim and the body. Sherds from the Aquipaguetin site show that 


























Bopy SHERDs WITH CoRD-wWRAPPED PAppLe DecoraTIONs, 
FROM THE AQUIPAGUETIN SITE 


the bodies of ninety-two per cent of the vessels are solidly covered 
with cord-wrapped paddle decorations, produced by patting the sur- 
face of the vessel with a flat wooden paddle about which a single 
thickness of cord had been wound. The remaining eight per cent of 
the body sherds from this site are unmarked. 

The rim sherds show that special attention was given to the 
decoration of the rim area. Three principal types of impressions were 
used. The most common, the cord-wrapped stick impression, pre- 
sumably was made with a slender round stick about which a cord 
was wound. Second in order of frequency is the type of impression 
known as roulette, which is believed to have been made most fre- 
quently by using a very narrow piece of wood into the lower edge 
of which evenly spaced parallel notches had been cut. This was 
pressed or stamped into the clay to form a continuous toothed or 
dentate line, similar to that produced by running a very narrow 
cogwheel over the clay. The third principal type of impression was 
the punctate, a name applied especially to dots or depressions made 
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by the end of a stick, but including all depressions not in continu- 
ous lines. These could be made by almost any object or implement. 
Cord-wrapped stick and roulette impressions either surround a ves- 
sel horizontally in continuous lines, or form one or more bands of 
oblique parallel lines around it. The two types of decoration are 

















Rim SHERDs WITH CoRD-WRAPPED STICK IMPRESSIONS, 
FROM THE AQUIPAGUETIN AND MALmo SITEs 


not used together. Punctate impressions are commonly arranged in 
a single horizontal row around a vessel, with the impressions evenly 
spaced. They also appear as a border for the lines or bands of either 
the cord-wrapped stick or roulette impressions. Sometimes the punc- 
tate impressions are so deep that a bulge or boss is formed on the 
opposite wall of the vessel. In the Mille Lacs pottery, these deep 
impressions often are made on the inner surface to produce a single 
line of bosses surrounding the vessel on the exterior surface. The 
rim area was sometimes smoothed before the special rim impressions 
were added, or they were placed over the cord-wrapped paddle 
markings.* 

Only three arrowheads were found at the Aquipaguetin site, and 
all were triangular. Brower collected over two hundred arrowheads 


“Forty-eight per cent of the rim sherds from the Aquipaguetin site have cord- 
wrapped stick decorations; twenty-seven per cent, roulette; eleven per cent, cord-wrapped 
paddle; nine per cent, punctate; and five per cent, miscellaneous. Punctate decorations 
are combined with cord-wrapped stick or roulette markings on eight per cent of the 
sherds, thus giving the punctate a total frequency of seventeen per cent. 
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from the surface of the ground and from a few mounds at Mille 
Lacs Lake. A substantial minority of these points are triangular.° 
Another important site at Mille Lacs Lake is at Malmo, on the 
northeastern shore of the lake, where there is a group of mounds. 
They were excavated in 1936 by the University of Minnesota under 
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Rim SHERDs wiTH STAMPED RouLeTTE IMPRESSIONS, 
FROM THE AQUIPAGUETIN AND Howarp LAKE SITES 


the supervision of Mr. Gordon Eckholm. The bundle burials typical 
of the Mille Lacs aspect were found in the mounds, and in one 
there was a burial over which a layer of logs had been placed. The 
mounds are believed to be considerably older than the Aquipaguetin 
village site, both because the human bones were in a poor state of 
preservation, and because triangular arrow points constituted only 
sixteen per cent of all those found. 

The sherds found in the dirt of which the mounds were con- 
structed differ in several respects from the Aquipaguetin sherds. 
Only a few of the Malmo body sherds have cord-wrapped paddle 
decorations, and over ninety per cent are plain. This is a complete 
reversal from the Aquipaguetin body sherds. A high percentage of 
rim sherds are marked with incised lines. The differences in the 
Malmo and Aquipaguetin sherds indicate that the later sites of 
the Mille Lacs aspect reveal a marked increase in the use of the 


* The Brower collection of arrowheads from the Mille Lacs region is preserved in 
the museum of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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cord-wrapped paddle to decorate the bodies, and a marked decrease 
in the use of the incised line to decorate the rims. 

A very interesting village site has been found on the south shore 
of Howard Lake in Anoka County, on the farm of A. H. Anderson 
about four and a half miles southwest of the modern village of For- 
est Lake. The site was investigated in 1934. Though material of 
Indian origin was found on the surface, the greatest concentration 
of material was found three feet below it. This fact does not neces- 
sarily indicate great age, since the village is situated in an area 
where wind-blown sands may pile up rather rapidly. But since only 
fifteen per cent of the fifty-two arrowheads found were triangular, 
the Howard Lake site is considered older than the Aquipaguetin 
village and comparable in age to the Malmo mounds. The pottery 
was in general similar to the pottery of the two Mille Lacs sites. 
Since seventy per cent of the body sherds show cord-wrapped paddle 
impressions, they exhibit an intermediate position between those of 
the Aquipaguetin and Malmo sites. A high percentage of rim sherds 
with incised lines, however, indicates that with the Malmo mounds, 
the Howard Lake site represents an earlier phase than the Aquipa 
guetin site. 

Some of the decorations are much more elaborate in pattern than 
those of the Aquipaguetin site, with the simple horizontal line or 
band patterns. In the Howard Lake sherds incised lines are some- 
times used to divide the rim area into panels and to separate blank 
spaces from spaces filled with impressions. A band of cross-hatching 
is often used at the top of the rim area, and some of the incised 
lines are curved. The unusual features of the Howard Lake rim 
sherds suggest an influence from a culture known as the Hopewell 
phase. This is not classed with either the Woodland or the Missis- 
sippi patterns. It represents one of the richest and most brilliant 
prehistoric cultures of the Mississippi Valley. Its center is in south- 
western Ohio, where large mounds cover burial crypts and the re- 
mains of ceremonial buildings devoted to religious rites and to the 
cremation of the dead. Quantities of pearls and obsidian and objects 
of mica, gold, and copper, some of which are very artistically carved 
or hammered, are found in these mounds. Mounds of this culture, 
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lacking some of the richer traits, are found in near-by Iowa and 
Wisconsin. It is not surprising that some Minnesota pottery has de- 
sign elements suggestive of the Hopewell, but no Hopewell sites are 
known in that state. The areas in which the Hopewell culture flour- 
ished were later inhabited by peoples of the Mississippi pattern, so 
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SHERDS WITH INCISED Ling DEcoRATIONS, FROM THE 
Howarp Lake SITE 


the Hopewell phase is relatively early. The Hopewell influence 
shown in the sherds from Howard Lake is another factor indicating 
that this site is earlier than the Aquipaguetin site. 

Knowledge of the characteristics of the Mille Lacs aspect, derived 
from the study of the Aquipaguetin and Howard Lake village sites 
and the Malmo mounds, has made it possible to assign several 
mounds and mound groups to this aspect. The identification is based 
primarily on the type of mound and the manner of burial, for most 
of these mounds contain only buried bones. There is a widespread 
belief that Indians always buried gifts and offerings with their dead, 
but this is not true of Mille Lacs aspect burials. In fact a lack of 
mortuary offerings is one of the characteristics of the aspect. Burial 
mounds which lack pottery or other cultural objects are ascribed to 
the Mille Lacs aspect if the burials are bundle burials the earliest 
of which are on or close to the ground level. 

A sampling of mounds all over Minnesota leads to the conclu- 
sion that most of those in the central part of the state are of the 
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Mille Lacs type. They are found in a wide belt crossing the state 
from east to west, reaching northward almost to Leech Lake and 
southward to about fifty miles from the Iowa line, though the exact 
boundaries of the area are not yet known. This area corresponds in 
general, though not exactly, with the area which the Sioux are 
known to have inhabited. Within its limits, especially near the 
southern and western edges, are some mounds that do not belong 
to the Mille Lacs aspect. 

An extremely valuable survey of the mounds of Minnesota was 
made during the years from 1880 to 1895 by Theodore Lewis and 
Alfred J. Hill for the Minnesota Historical Society. The report of 
this survey was prepared for publication by N. H. Winchell and 
issued by the society in 1911 in a folio volume entitled The Adorig- 
ines of Minnesota, Winchell lists 9,505 mounds and other earth- 
works, including nearly 2,000 mounds not reported in the Lewis 
and Hill survey. The greatest concentrations of mounds are found 
at Mille Lacs Lake, Lake Minnetonka, along the Minnesota River, and 
along the Mississippi below Fort Snelling. Within the territory 
ascribed to the Mille Lacs aspect are 8,521 reported mounds, a truly 
remarkable number. Descriptions of a few of these mounds, which 
have been thoroughly studied, follow. 

An excellent example of a small mound attributed to the Mille 
Lacs aspect is the Huber mound in Scott County, three miles east 
of Shakopee. This mound, on a ridge about eleven hundred feet 
south of the Minnesota River, was excavated in 1940 immediately 
before it was destroyed by highway construction. It was a low, cir- 
cular mound, thirty-six feet in diameter and only fifteen inches high. 
At its center on the original ground level were three skeletons in a 
poor state of preservation. Two of them were definitely secondary 
burials; but the third was a young adult, some of whose bones were 
in proper anatomical position, as though buried some time after 
death but before complete disarticulation of the bones. The only cul- 
tural objects found in the mound were two flint scrapers. 

A very interesting group of thirty mounds is on the farm of 
Frank Bartke two miles west of Glenwood in Pope County. The 
group is on high land eighty feet above the level of Lake Minne- 
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waska, which it faces to the south. On the east and west sides of the 
site are deep ravines. Seventeen of the mounds are round and thir- 
teen are elongated. Two of the round mounds are connected by a 
low linear earthwork, and one has two linear earthworks, one on 
each side, as appendages or wings. 

Four mounds of this group were excavated in 1938. One round 
mound, fifty feet in diameter and three feet high, had at its center 
the charred bones of two individuals scattered above the charcoal 
remains of a log or brush fire. Their condition indicated that the 
bones and not the bodies were burned there. A second mound, 
thirty-six feet in diameter and a foot high, yielded only one object, 
a human heel bone. In a third mound, thirty-six feet in diameter 
and two and four-tenths feet high, the bones of two individuals were 
found at the center on the original ground level. They represented 
the secondary burials of a child of ten and an adult. The fourth 
mound contained a cairn, or pile of rocks, at the ground level, and 
near it were the bones of an adult placed as a secondary burial. 
Some charcoal was found among the rocks, but the human bones 
had not been affected by the fire. Two crude stone knives, two 
.scrapers, and ten potsherds were found in the latter mound. Of the 
seven body sherds five were plain and two had cord-wrapped paddle 
decoration; one of the three rim sherds had cord-wrapped stick 
impressions, one had roulette impressions, and the third had incised 
lines. The sherds are too few to draw conclusions as to the type 
represented, other than that they are Mille Lacs sherds, leaning to- 
ward the older styles. 

A single mound on the farm of Fingar and Carrie Fingerson, 
four miles south of Glenwood, is a very prominent landmark on 
the top of a hill overlooking the southeast end of Lake Minnewaska. 
It was sixty feet in diameter and three and a half feet high. At its 
center were bones representing the secondary burials of at least five 
individuals, but most of them were scattered rather than in orderly 
bundles. Over the bones were the rotted remains of small logs or 
poles, not charred. At the eastern edge of the burials was a circular 
cairn composed of twenty large rocks. In a pocket south of the 
burials was a deposit of cremated human bones, which had been 
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cremated elsewhere and taken to the mound for final burial. The 
skeleton of a buffalo calf, complete except for the skull, is inter- 
preted as a food offering. The only potsherds were two body sherds 
with cord-wrapped paddle decoration. 

Two low, rectangular mounds on the farm of Alfred and Edwin 
Peterson, four miles northeast of Parkers Prairie, were dug in 1937. 
In the first a very shallow rectangular pit had been dug at the center 
thirteen inches below the original ground level. As the top soil was 
eleven inches deep, the pit extended into the gravelly subsoil for 
two inches. The mound itself was two feet above the original 
ground level at this point. In the pit were the bones of two second- 
ary burials. The second mound contained only a firehearth, with 
ashes and charcoal, at its center at the original ground level. 

On the high ground on the south side of Otter Tail River at the 
outlet from Otter Tail Lake on the Lee Morrison farm is a group 
of twenty-two mounds, surveyed by Lewis in 1883.° In 1937 four of 
them were excavated. In one a shallow pit extending three inches 
below the top of the gravel subsoil was found near the center, with 
the bones of an adult interred as a primary burial. A similar central 
pit in another was deeper, extending fifteen inches below the top 
of the gravel subsoil. It contained the bones of four secondary 
burials, partly arranged in bundles; some of the leg bones, however, 
were in proper anatomical relationship. This indicates the interment 
of a body not entirely disarticulated, or possibly a true primary 
burial, the bones of which were scattered by later interments. Above 
the four skeletons in the pit were charcoal and the remains of five 
small charred logs. Mingled with the charcoal were the charred 
bones of a fifth, very fragmentary, secondary burial. 

In another mound of this group were found three pits. The larg- 
est was at the center of the mound, extended a foot into the gravel, 
and contained two bundle burials. Near it was a small pit dug nine 
inches into the gravel and containing the primary burial of an adult 
which had been placed on its back with the knees partially drawn 
up. The third pit was near the northern edge of the mound and 
contained nothing. 


* Winchell, Aborigines of Minnesota, 311. 
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The fourth mound was larger than the others. Its principal fea- 
ture was a very shallow pit at the center, six and a half feet long and 
five feet wide, but extending only one or two inches into the gravel. 
In it were the secondary burials of four individuals. Above them 
were five charred logs placed across the pit from one end to the 
other. There was earth between the bones and the logs and the 
bones were not charred. North of the pit, on the ground level, was 
the secondary burial of a child; and south of it, high in the black 
earth of the mound, was the secondary burial of an adult, interred 
in the top of the mound after it had been built. 

A mound known locally as the “Round Mound,” on the east 
shore of Lake Traverse and on high land overlooking it, is one of 
a group of three mounds surveyed by Lewis and reported by Win- 
chell.” It was originally elliptical, eighty-five feet long by sixty 
feet wide, with the long axis running northwest and southeast. 
Near the center was a circular rock cairn on the original ground 
level, with some uncharred wood on top of it. Around the cairn, 
and almost exclusively in the southeast quadrant of the mound, the 
bones or bodies of fifty-two individuals had been interred. Most of 
them were secondary burials, but eleven were primary. Thirty-two 
of the skeletons were on the original ground level, nine were in the 
black earth of the mound, and eight were in four shallow pits. With 
one exception, those in pits were primary burials, the largest pit 
containing one secondary and four primary burials. In the northwest 
quadrant of the mound were the bones of nine bison carcasses, un- 
doubtedly placed there as a food offering to the deceased. 

The Round Mound is in a locality where several cultures are 
found. It is an unusual type for the Mille Lacs aspect, in that it 
has so many burials. All other features found in it, however, occur 
in other mounds of this aspect, and since it is definitely unlike the 
mounds of any other known aspect, it is classed as a Mille Lacs 
aspect mound. It is unfortunate that no pottery was present to aid 
in the identification. Thirteen arrowheads were found, all of the 
stemmed variety, so this mound may be considered as a relatively 
early one. 


* Winchell, Aborigines of Minnesota, 302, 304. 
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A large group of mounds near the mouth of the Big Pine River 
in northern Crow Wing County is only twenty miles from Mille 
Lacs Lake. Brower dug a mound of this group which had a sec- 
ondary burial on the ground level at its center; thus it was typical 
of the Mille Lacs aspect.* In 1932 archaeologists from the University 
of Minnesota dug a large mound of this group, fifty feet in diameter 
and three and three-fourths feet high. Only three plain body sherds, 
inadequate for any classification, were found in the mounds, though 
those picked from the surface were definitely of the Mille Lacs 
aspect. Within the mound were four secondary burials of bones 
sewed in birchbark coverings. They were within a foot of the top 
of the mound and were almost certainly intrusive burials, placed 
within the mound after its construction. All the bundles were 
charred on the top but not beneath, indicating a fire, possibly a 
forest fire, on the mound above them. The birchbark wrappings 
may be an indication that these burials were Chippewa, for accord- 
ing to Brower the Chippewa used such wrappings.’ Furthermore, 
they occasionally buried their dead in existing mounds, and there 
are many known instances of Chippewa having adopted the Sioux 
custom of exposing corpses on platforms or in trees. It may be 
concluded that this was an old mound in which the original ground 
level burials had all disappeared, and that later the four intrusive 
burials were made, either by Chippewa or Sioux. 

The culture of the Mille Lacs aspect flourished in central Minne- 
sota for a considerable period of time, extending into the historic 
period. Some cultural changes occurred during this period, notably 
in the pottery, in which the cord-wrapped paddle decoration of the 
bodies of vessels supplanted the plain treatment, and stamped and 
cord-wrapped stick impressions replaced to a large extent the in- 
cised line decoration of rims. The later sites show an increasing use 
of triangular arrowpoints, evidence of contact with peoples of the 
Mississippi pattern. 

The people of the Mille Lacs aspect built thousands of mounds 
as places of burial. Usually bones were placed on the surface of the 


* Jacob V. Brower, Kathio, 58 (Memoirs of Explorations in the Basin of the Missis 
sippi, vol. 4 — St. Paul, 1901). See also Brower and Bushnell, Mille Lac, 102. 
* Winchell, Aborigines of Minnesota, 331. 
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ground at the center of the mound, but burials in the flesh were 
made occasionally, and sometimes shallow pits were dug into the 
subsoil either for secondary or primary burials. Grave goods were 
rare, and the black earth of the mounds contained no objects of 
human manufacture unless the earth was taken from a village site 
and thus contained sherds, animal bones, and other village debris. In 
two known cases the carcasses of animals were buried in mounds as 
food offerings. The building of cairns as markers within the mounds 
was not uncommon. 

Fairly common was the placing of logs or poles over the burials, 
and in some cases the logs were burned to partially cremate the 
bones. The latter practice resembles the Hopewell culture, in which 
mounds were built over burial crypts or over buildings in which bodies 
were cremated. Hopewellian resemblances are found also in the 
decoration of sherds from some of the earlier Mille Lacs village 
sites. The relation between the entire Woodland pattern and the 
Hopewell culture is of great interest to archaeologists. There is evi- 
dence from Illinois tending to show that into groups having a rather 
simple form of Woodland culture, superior culture traits were intro- 
duced, and that the new traits, which probably came from the south, 
were combined with the older Woodland to produce the Hope- 
wellian culture in some areas.’ The Hopewell culture undoubtedly 
influenced the Woodland, which still persisted in near-by areas and 
continued to persist after the Hopewell itself had died out. No true 
Hopewellian culture has been found in Minnesota, but such sug- 
gestions of Hopewell influence as now are recognized are found in 
sites assigned to the Mille Lacs aspect of the Woodland pattern. 


” Fay-Cooper Cole and Thorne Deuel, Rediscovering Illinois, 16-18 (Chicago, 1937) 








Campaigning with the First Minnesota 


A Civil War Diary 
Edited by Hazel C. Wolf 


| THE prEsENT installment brings to a close Isaac Lyman Taylor's 
Civil War diary, sections of which have appeared in this magazine 
throughout 1944. The entries that follow were written in the third 
and last of the little leather-bound volumes in which the young sol- 
dier recorded his experiences while serving with Company E of the 
First Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. About half of the pages remain 
blank. Taylor penned his last entry near Gettysburg in the early 
dawn of July 2, 1863, the day of a battle in which his regiment 
played the decisive role. The charge of the First Minnesota in the 
late afternoon is believed to have turned the tide in favor of the 
Union, but it resulted in what was once described as the “heaviest 
loss known in the records of modern warfare.” More than two hun- 
dred men of the First Minnesota were killed or wounded in the 
charge at Gettysburg; only forty-seven went through the ordeal un- 
scathed. Among those who fell was the writer of this diary. Ed.| 


Diary No. 3 
To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
Please forward this diary to J. H. Taylor, Prairie City, McDonough 
Co. Ill. 
Respectfully yours 
Isaac L. Taytor 

Co. E, 1** Regt. Minn. Vols. 

Fatmoutn, Va., April 28th. 1863 


1863 


Wed. [April] 15 Commenced raining about twelve o'clock last 
night & continues to storm violently till late in p.m. when the storm 
abates for a time Raining this evening. This storm will probably de- 
lay “Joe’s” contemplated movement. This reminds us of the storm 
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that ended Burnside’s career. Providence never fails to weep over a 
movement of the Army of the Potomac & the soldier never fails to be 
ungrateful for such sympathy. I send my diary, up to this date, to 
cousin Dency E. Keyes, Prairie City. 

Thur. [April] 16. Quite pleasant in a.m.; lowery in p.m. Cool dry- 
ing wind. On camp guard. Studying Geology. 

Fri. [April] 17. High clouds — quite pleasant Matt Standish, Q.M. 
Com’y Sergt., gets “tightly slight,” damns Q.M. [Francis] Bassen 
| Baasen| & is put under arrest 

Sat. | April] 18. Clear, warm day. Matt Standish has “resigned” & 
is ordered back to the ranks. Gen. Fogliardi of Switzerland is arround 
taking a peep at the Army of the Potomac 

Sun. [April] 19. Clear, warm day. Chaplin Canwell delivers a 
sermon in A.M. & lecture on “Time,” in p.m. 

Mon [April] 20. Lowery & drizzly. On picket. Peach trees along 
the river are in full bloom 

Tues. [April] 21. Cool & cloudy. Relieved at 10 a.m. Ex Lieut. 
James H. Shepl[e]y is in camp.** 


Hitchcock’s Geology Pg. 79 


Wed. [April] 22. Warm pleasant day though somewhat cloudy. 
Raining at 9 p.m. The Rebels have abandoned the siege of Washing- 
ton N.C.'* Col. Morgan leaves on sick furlough. 

Thur. [April] 23. Very rainy. Studying geology as usual. Doble 
takes a lump of rock salt down to the Chaplin’s tent to get him to tell 
what kind of a rock it is. The preacher not being at home our invest- 
ment yields a less per cent of fun than we anticipated. 

Fri. [April] 24. Very rainy. The ram “Queen of the West” has 
been recaptured in Grand Lake, La. by Gen. Banks forces.'® 

* After serving as a second lieutenant with Company E, Shepley became a first 
lieutenant in Company G of the First Minnesota in July, 1862. He served until January, 
1863, when he resigned. Minnesota in the Civil and Indian Wars, 1: 56, 59. 

* Union re-enforcements from New Berne raised the siege, which had been in 


progress since March 30, on April 15. Official Records, series 1, vol. 18, p. 210. 
* The “Queen of the West,” which was originally a Union vessel, was captured in 
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Sat. [April] 25 Warm & clear. On picket. A member of 15th. 
Mass. is put under arrest for having three loaves of bread on his bay- 
onet. Studying the drift of geology. On reserve in day time & on out 
post at night 

Sun. [April] 26. Relieved at 10 a.m. Recd. of Maj. Henry L. King, 
U.S. P’y Master, per Lieut [David B.] Demerist [Demerest] $52.00 
The 7th. N.Y. (two year’s men) start for home this morning, their 
term of enlistment having expired. I hear their hurrahing before | 
come off picket. We get a good supply of wood from the shanties of 
the 7th. The “Negro mania” seems to be spreading rapidly in the 
Western army. Warm, clear day 

Mon. [April] 27 Warm & pleasant though a little hazy in p.m. 
Chet Warren and W™ Law of rath. Ill. Cavalry call on us this p.m. Chet 
stays with us over night. Troops moving. Extra picket of 55 men de- 
tailed from our Regt. after dark. I send three dollars to C. C. Cogswell, 
Washington, for postage stamps. Send my likeness to Sarah. 

Tues. [April] 28. Cloudy & drizzly. Troops moving. The detail 
from our Regt. last night relieved the 14th. Conn. below Fredericksburg. 
Everything indicates a big row before many days. General inspection 
at 4 p.m. I recd. this book to day. Send twenty dollars by mail to 
J. H. Taylor, Prairie City, Il. 

Wed. [April] 29. Cloudy— some rain in p.m. We hear occasional 
cannonading down river. It is reported that Sedgwick’s corps (6th) 
has crossed below.*° I send a “specimen” to the Geological Society of 
Prairie City Academy. On camp guard. 

Corps badges distributed to us. 

Thur. [April] 30. Drizzling rain last night & this a.m. Partially 
clear in p.m. This afternoon & evening we see the flash of artillery just 
below Fredericksburg; the report is scarcely audible. We have orders 
to march tomorrow morning with eight day’s rations. “Fighting Joe” 
says that the enemy is in such a position that he will be compelled to 
February, 1863, in the Mississippi River campaign by the Confederates, who repaired 
and used it in their western operations. Upon being recaptured, it was destroyed. Official 
Records, series 1, vol. 15, Pp. 3, 297. 

*” This was part of a drive against Lee, who had occupied the heights of the Rappa- 
hannock back of Fredericksburg for a distance of about twenty-five miles above and 
below the city. Hooker began to send Union troops across the river on April 28, but the 
First Minnesota, which was encamped in direct view of the enemy, was ordered to re- 
main inactive. Swinton, Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, 270-275; Battles and 


Leaders of the Civil War, 3:154-157, 161, 173-176; Minnesota in the Civil and Indian 
Wars, 1:31; History of the First Minnesota, 285-287. 
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make a hasty retreat or come out & fight us on our own ground. 
“Joe”, we'll do the best we can for you. Two balloons up; one above 
& the other below Fredericksburg. 

Fri. | May] 1°. Reveille at 4 a.m. Dense fog this morning. A por- 
tion of the 34th. N.Y. stack their arms this morning & claim that their 
term of enlistment has expired. They are put under arrest. Cannonad- 
ing commences up river about eleven a.M. & continues, with intervals, 
till about 8 p.m. Our troops are reported across the River at Kelly's 
Ford in heavy force. Since early this morning we have had every 
thing packed up ready for a march It is reported that the Pa. Reserves 
are to relieve our Div. Fine warm day. Light clouds skirt the hori- 
son. Clear starlight evening. Gen. Gibbon makes a speech to the 
34th. N.Y. & they return to their “allegiance.” The news boy reports 
“no more papers allowed to come to this army till further orders” 
Reading geology; pitching quoits &c. 

Sat. [May] 2. At 7-15 a.m. the ball opens on the right & left. Go 
on picket at 8 a.m. Heavy musketry & artillery firing on the right in 
p.M. This p.m. Capt. [Elijah] Heyden [Hayden] of the 8th. Ohio 
calls at our picket support & gives a favorable account of affairs on 
the right. Fine pleasant day with some light flying clouds. A slight 
sprinkle about middle of p.m. Hazy this evening. Moon full & about 
20° high at dark. Beautiful night. 

Sun. [May] 3. At 2-15 a.m. our pickets are entirely withdrawn & 
we are ordered back to camp where we arrive just at day-break & find 
our Regt. gone. At daylight heavy firing commences in the vicinity of 
Fredericksburg.” At six a.M. our picket squad leave camp, march 
down to the Lacy House, cross the Rappahannock on a pontoon bridge 
at the precise point where we crossed on the 11th. of Dec. last, & join 
our Regt. in the city.** We then move up river across a level open 
field & halt just above Falmouth. During this movement seven of our 
Regt are wounded by shell from the enemy’s batteries on the heighths. 

™ The fighting on May 2 had been in and near Chancellorsville. Sedgwick carried 
out orders to occupy Fredericksburg, seize Marye’s Heights, and move out toward Chan- 
cellorsville to attack Lee's rear. On May 3 the two armies met at Salem Heights, between 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. Swinton, Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, 
296-299; Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 3:157-164, 176, 203-214; History of 
the First Minnesota, 287. 

* The Lacy House, better known as Chatham, is the ancestral home of Mrs. Robert 
E. Lee. It stands on the eastern heights of the Rappahannock opposite Fredericksburg. 
During the Rappahannock campaign it was used as headquarters for Union officers. 


John T. Goolrick, Fredericksburg and the Cavalier Country, 63-65 (Richmond, 1935); 
Alvin T. Embrey, History of Fredericksburg, 185-190 (Richmond, 1937). 
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The Rebs having weakened their line by extending it to correspond with 
our movement, [Hiram] Burnum’s |Buarnham’s| “light division” of 
Sedgewick’s Corps (6th.) storm the highths back of the city scatering 
the Secesh & capturing several cannon belonging to the “Washington 
Artillery”.** This assault is made at eleven a.m. We immediately oc- 
cupy the highths & after remaining a short time the two brigades of 
our Div. are ordered back to the city. The 1*t Minn recrosses the river 
& goes into camp on the left bank. We are all in good spirits to 
night. Every thing appears favorable at this point & we hear that 
“Fighting Joe” has been equally successful on the right. Firing on the 
right commences quite early this morning & is pretty heavy during the 
day. We hear Sedgewicks guns beyond the highths this p.m. 

127th. Pa. skedaddle, as usual 

A detail of 100 men from our brigade cross the river to drive away 
the Secesh so that the pontoon bridge can be laid. After the highths 
are carried they skirmish some distance beyond, capture 80 prisoners, 2 
wooden cannon & one stove-pipe gun. Fowler is wounded slightly by 
a musket ball 

Mon. [May] 4. Early this morning the Secesh attack the highths in 
rear of Sedgewicks & occupy them without much resistance. Cos. B & E 
of 1** Minn. ordered to the lower bridge to arrest the tide of stragglers 
that begins to flow pretty freely across the river. Wagon train, wounded 
&e all taken across to the left bank of the river. A little skirmishing 
just back of the city during the day. At 5-30 p.m. our Regt. recross 
the river & the engineers “swing” the lower pontoon bridge. Soon 
after heavy musketry & artillery firing commences beyond the hills. 
We can see the flash of the guns very distinctly. I suppose Sedgewick 
is trying to retake the highths. Our batteries shell the enemy from the 
left bank of the river. The firing seems to recede indicating that Sedge- 
wick is being driven.** At sunset one half of our Regt go on picket 
& at 10 P.M. the remainder move up to the Lacy House & occupy the 
rifle pits at the two upper bridges 

Tues. [May] 5. The two remaining pontoon bridges are taken up 

* The Light Division, which was organized on February 3, 1863, and was com- 
manded by Hiram Burnham of the Sixth Maine Volunteer Infantry, consisted of five 
infantry regiments and a battery. The Washington Artillery was a Confederate reserve 
group stationed at Chancellorsville. Official Records, series 1, vol. 25, pt. 1, p. 790; 
vol. 51, pt. 1, p. 180-184. 


**On May 4 the Confederates forced Sedgwick to withdraw his entire command 
across the Rappahannock. Swinton, Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, 299. 
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early this morning after Dana’s old brigade has recrossed. At 11 A.M. 
Mrs. Lee makes an assault on 4 young Secesh ladies & puts them all to 
flight. She says they can insult the “well ones” as much as they please 
but not the “wounded Union soldiers” when she is arround.*® At 
2 p.M. a thunder shower commences. Very heavy rain all the rest of 
p.M. At 3 P.M. we move down to the lower bridge. “Ball opens” on 
the right at 7-45 a.m. Not much cannonading throughout the day. 

Wed. [May] 6. Stormy last night & considerable rain to day. At 
2 P.M. we move our camp up & back from the river This p.m. we see 
large columns of troops coming down river. It is reported that Hook- 
er’s army has all recrossed the river.** 

It seems we have not exactly whipped the Secesh this time. The 
11th Army Corps is said to have behaved badly. I suppose we will 
have to recruit up a little & “try again.” 

Thur. [May] 7. Go on picket in front of the city at 8 a.m. Cloudy 
with some rain. Report says Pres. Lincoln, Sec’y Stanton & Gen. Hal- 
leck have arrived.** Secesh appear to be quite jubulant 

Fri. [May] 8. Cloudy & some rain Relieved at 9 a.m. Flag of 
truce crosses the river. I send a piece of petrified wood to Prof. 
D{avid] Branch of Prairie City Academy. 

Sat. [May] 9. Clear warm day. We got the Washington Chron- 
icle, the first newspaper we have seen since the army commenced to 
move. Flags of truce cross & recross the river. Our men ferry ambu- 
lances across the river on a pontoon raft & bring in a portion of Sedg- 
wick’s wounded. About 200 of them still lie on the field of Monday’s 
fight. Studying geology. 

Sun. [May] 10 Very warm day Sermon in a.m. by chaplain. In 
P.M. we move our camp about 40 rods. We receive orders to keep 3 
day’s cooked rations on hands “till further orders.” It seems that our 

* This incident occurred at the Lacy House, which was being used as a hospital for 
Union soldiers. According to Marvin, a Mrs. Lee who was in charge of the hospital went 
after four Southern visitors with a board because they “insulted” the patients. Three 
left, but a fourth fought back, and the men cheered as Mrs. Lee chased her to the provost 
marshal’s office, where she was put under arrest. Marvin Diary, May 5, 1863. 

*Lee prepared for another assault on Hooker's position at Chancellorsville. His 
skirmishers, however, found that all Union forces had retired across the Rappahannock. 
Douglas S. Freeman, ed., Lee’s Dispatches, 90 (New York, 1915); Official Records, 
series 1, vol. 25, pt. 1, p. 802; Swinton, Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, 300. 

*? Stanton did not accompany Lincoln and Halleck when they conferred with Hooker 


on the Chancellorsville disaster. Welles, Diary, 1: 294; Williams, Lincoln and the Radi- 
cals, 284. 
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cavalry were very successful in their late raid in rear of the Rebel 
army ** 

Mon. [May] 11 Clear & very warm. Gen. Sully is ordered to Min- 
nesota to prosecute the war against the Indians. In his farewell address 
to the “1*t Brig.” Gen. Sully says, “I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that in all the battles I have fought with you, you have done your duty 
& never yielded an inch of ground to the enemy. You are a body of 
men which I have always been proud to command.” 

Tues. [May] 12. Clear, warm day. Poker playing is active. The 
‘good news” — 127th. Pa. has gone home.* 


‘ 


boys are rejoicing over the 
Report says the N.Y. Herald is not allowed to come to the army We 
have had nothing but the Chronicle since the late fight & consequently 
get rather meager accounts of the affair. At dress parade Fighting Joe’s 
“General Orders No 49” was read to us.*® He “congratulates” the 
army on its “achievements of the last seven days” & adds “If it has not 
accomplished all that was expected, the reasons are well known to the 
army. It is sufficient to say they were of a character not to be foreseen 
or prevented by human sagacity or resources.” He also says we cap- 
tured five thousand prisoners, 7 pieces of artillery 15 colors & placed 
“hors du combat” eighteen thousand Rebels. We draw soft bread again 

Wed. [May] 13. Clear & warm in am. Clouds up & sprinkles a 
little in p.m. I finish reading Hitchcock’s Geology. We hear that 
“Stonewall” Jackson died at 3-30 p.m. of the roth. inst., from wounds 
recd. in the late battle. He had his left arm amputated. I send to 
Philp & Solomons “Metripolitan Book Store” 332 Pa. Avenue, Wash- 
ington D.C. for Wood’s Botany. “The decrease of the mean tempera- 
ture from the equator towards the poles is nearly in the proportion of 
the cosines of latitude.” Hitchcock’s Geology, Pg. 306. 

** The raid was led by George Stoneman. It is described in Battles and Leaders of 
the Cuil War, 32152. 


* Not gone [author's note]. 
” For the text of Hooker's general order, see Official Records, series 1, vol. 25, pt. 1, 


p. 171. 
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Thur. [May] 14. Cloudy. Thunder showers in p.m. The 127th. 
Pa. left the depot for home. As the train starts off the boys annoy them 
with such impudent questions as “Who run at Fredericksburg?” Col. 
Morehead of 106 Pa. is in command of our brigade. This evening 
Sergts. W™ L. Wakefield & P. H. Taylor are arrested & taken to the 
guard house for burning lights after “taps.” Doble, Fowler & myself 
crawl out the back side of the tent & escape. We do not like the idea 
of being arrested for such /ight offenses. 100 Pdr. Parrott gun came 
in on the cars this morning. It is 13 feet long & 6 1/2 inch bore 

Fri. [May] 15. Somewhat cloudy & a little cooler than usual. Co. 
drill in a.st. Col. Morgan & Cogswell are in camp. Two year’s & nine 
month’s men are being sent off on the cars every day. It is said there 
are sixty Regts. of this class in the Army of the Potomac To night 
the Rebs have dress parade just back of the city within easy range of 
our batteries 

Sat. [May] 16. Cool, clear & pleasant. Grand foot race this P.M. 
for a purse of $17.00 One man from each company enters the “lists.” 
F, G & D win the three prizes. Two “contraband” races. 

Attend prayer meeting this evening at Lacy House. Mrs. Harris. 

Sun. [May] 17. Warm & fair. Towards night strong wind & some 
clouds On camp guard. Instructions “Walk your beat & salute offi- 
cers according to their rank.” Nine posts. Countersign at night, 
“Riga.” 

Mon. [May] 18. Pleasant day. Gen’l inspection in a.m. I read the 
history of the “S[iJoux War” as detailed in report of Af{djutant] Gen’l 
[Oscar Malmros] of the State of Minn.*° Vols. called for to fill up the 
batteries of 24 Corps; those thus volunteering are merely “detached[” | 
They get none of Co. E. 


* A special section on “The Sioux War" appears in the Annual Report of the Adju- 
tant General to the Governor of Minnesota, 1863, 23-133 (St. Paul, 1863). 
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Tues. [May] 19. Clear & pleasant. Skirmish drill in a.m. Div. 
drill by Gen. Owens in p.m. Ordered to draw fatigue caps so as to look 
“putty,” on parade. The officers of this army appear to think that 
show is the grand object while fighting is merely incidental. 1 think 
we have played boy long enough & if we can’t act like men we might 
as well go home & see “ma.” 

Wed. [May] 20. Warm & pleasant. Co. & Div. drill. Hon. Clem- 
ent L. Vallandigham has been sentenced by court martial to confinement 
“during the war” for “declaring disloyal sentiments & opinions” &c at 
Mount Vernon, Knox Co., Ohio “on or about the first day of May 
1863.” °' Gen. A. E. Burnside has selected Fort Warren, Boston Harbor, 
as the residence of this noted Copperhead. We await news from Grant's 
army in the rear of Vicksburg with much anxiety. We hope that Col. 
[Benjamin H.] Grierson’s late raid will prevent to[o] great a concen- 
tration of Secesh forces.** 

Thur. [May] 21. Warm clear day. On fatigue burning rubbish 
about our old camps. The order to keep three days cooked rations on 
hand is revoked. Our Co. never obeyed the order. 

Fri. [May] 22. Clear & warm. Co. & battalion drill as usual. 
Henry & I make a geological exploration & find fine examples of clayey 
“concretions” in sandstone. Yesterday while on “fatigue” I explored 
about 4 of a mile of upturned strata containing “joints,” numerous 
“veins of segregation” &c. Doble is ordered to black his shoes before 
going out to bury dead mules. Fatigue parties are strictly forbidden to 
wear “white hats” on such solemn oc{c]asions. I suppose that our Col. 
in issuing this order is actuated by respect for the dead & we receive it 
as evidence of a genuine regard for his fellows. 

Sat. [May] 23. Clear & warm. Our brigade reviewed by Gen. Gib- 
bons at 5 P.M. 

Sun. [May] 24. Clear in a.m. Cloudy in p.m. Cool night. On 
camp guard. We get the news that Gen. Grant’s army has defeated the 
rebels in several engagements taking large numbers of cannon & prison- 
ers & that Vicksburg is now closely invested by our troops.** 

* For an account of the Vallandigham affair, see the Dictionary of American History, 
” "§ Grierson's raid was at Baton Rouge on May 2. Dictionary of American Biography, 
7:614. 

* On May 22, after three disastrous assaults upon Vicksburg, Grant began his siege 
of the city. Dictionary of American History, 5: 367. 
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Mon. [May] 25. Cloudy & cool. Vicksburg is reported in our pos- 
session. The army of the Potomac ought to have sent to the gallant 
Western boys, notes of victory from the Rappahannock 

Tues. [May] 26. Cloudy & comfortably cool. We have brigade 
drill in p.m. close to the bank of the river. Secesh drill on opposite side 
within easy cannon range Attend meeting at Lacy House this evening 
& listen to addresses from the Pres. [George H.] (Stewart [Stuart]) & 
other members of the “Christian Commission” ** 

Wed. [May] 27. Warm, clear day. I receive Wood’s Botany by 
mail. Vicksburg not ours at latest account. 

Thur. [May] 28. Fair, warm day. On picket at Lacy House. 
Reading [Robert] Pollok’s “Course of Time.” This evening we hear 
sacred songs assending from prayer meetings on both sides of the Rap- 
pahannock. We hear that the Rebs are making some demonstrations 
up river. 

Fri. |May] 29. Warm day. Somewhat cloudy in p.m. Relieved at 
g a.M. Our Div. reviewed in am. by Gen. Hancock who, in absence 
of Gen. Couch, com’ds 2d. Corps. 

Sat. [May] 30. Hap’y Reading Pollok & playing chess. We line 
the Co. street with young pines 

Sun. |May] 31. Pleasant day—light clouds Our brigade turned 
out under arms this morning. Unusual noises heard in Fredericksburg 
last night. Both Div. & Corps officer of the day, unusually drunk. 
Orders giving to the pickets to not allow the enemy to fish in the river 
with the seine. Reading Pollok & attending church. Three women at 
meeting at Lacy house this evening. Blessed relics of civilization! 

Anniversary of battle of Fair Oaks 


* Very pleasant day—cool southern breeze. On 


Mon. [June] 1° 
picket. Flag of truce crosses the river. Reading Pollok Our Regt. re- 
ceive two months pay. Meeting as usual at Lacy House. Anniversary 
of 24 day’s battle of Fair Oaks 

Tues. [June] 24 Clear warm, dusty day. Div. drill in p.m. I send 
ten dollars, by mail, to J. H. Taylor Prairie City Ill. 

Wed. [June] 3. Fine day. Co. & Bat’ion drill as usual Gen. David 

“ This commission of twelve members was set up late in 1861 by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. It worked with local army committees “to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare” of soldiers, distributed contributions, and made efforts to obtain 


quarters for religious activities. Lemuel Moss, Annals of the United States Christian 
Commission, 100-114, 376 (Philadelphia, 1868). 
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Hunter’s letter to Jeff Davis threatening retaliation in case Negro soldiers 
of “Department of the South” ar[e] executed, is quite a spicy affair.**° 

Thur. [June] 4. Warm fair day. The body of a Rebel Lieut. is 
taken across the river under flag of truce Our brigade ordered under 
arms at 3 A.M. I write to Mrs. S. F. W. Branch. 

Fri. [June] 5. Cloudy. Co. & Bat. drill. At 5 p.m. cannonading 
commences a short distance down river & continues an hour or more. 
Report says Segwick is crossing at the same place where he crossed be- 
fore.*® We have dress parade during the cannonade. I am sent out of 
the ranks for not having my cap on it being packed in my knapsack 
ready for a march. We are ordered to be ready to march with three 


OO 
€ 


day’s rations. 























we 


Badges of the different infantry Corps of the Army of the Potomac 
The 1**, 24, & 34 Divisions of each Corps are distinguished by the colors 

® The complete text of Hunter's letter is in Official Records, series 1, vol. 14, p. 448. 

” Hooker ordered Sedgwick’s corps to cross the Rappahannock in an effort to stop 


Lee in his invasion of the North, which began on June 3. Swinton, Campaigns of the 
Army of the Potomac, 309-312; History of the First Minnesota, 304. 
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red, white and blue. The 2 Louisiana Regt. (colored) are reported to 
have behaved with great gallantry in the attack on Port Hudson on the 
27th. ult., losing one half of their number in killed & wounded. 

Sat. [June] 6. Fair day. Thunder showers towards night. On 
picket near Lacy House Rebel pickets a few rods farther from the 
river than usual. A portion of 6th. Corps still across the river below. 
We can see their line of battle from the Lacy House Our heavy battery 
(32 Pdrs.) sends an occasional shell over the river. 

Sun. [June] 7. Just cloudy enough to make it pleasant. Relieved at 
g A.M. I take a walk down the river to where Sedgwick crossed night 
before last. I find [Albion] Howe’s Div. across and the rest of the 6th. 
Corps encamped on this side. At 3 p.m. I attend Sunday School at Lacy 
House Each one read a verse of the 14th. Chap. of John & then Mrs. 
Harris proposed questions which were discussed. There were three 
ladies & one small girl present. I attend meeting at “Lacy House” this 
evening & witness the administration of the “Lords Supper.” All 
who [“] love the Lord” whether connected with any church or not, are 
invited. A Lieut. assists in passing the bread & wine. There are three 
lady communicants, Mrs. Harris, Mrs. Beck & Miss Brown 

Mon. |June] 8. Fine day. I send Miss E.E.L. a “flower from the 
banks of the Rappahannock.” Wilber F. Tomlinson, Co. I, 34th N.Y.V. 
takes supper with us. Our “repast” consists of tripe, soda crackers, 
mince pie, coffee and English walnuts. The 34th. start for home tomor- 
row This evening the officers of 2" N.Y.S[tate] M[ilitia] (82% Vols.) 
entertain the officers of the 34th. with “good things” to eat and drink. 
On my return from meeting this evening I hear them advocating “short 
speeches and big drinks.” 

Tues. [June] 9. Fair day. 1** Minn. forms in line this morning and 
presents arms & three cheers to the 34th. as they march past on their way 
to the depot. We then “break ranks,” go down to the depot & give 
them some “lusty” parting cheers. The 34th. N.Y.V. joined our brigade 
at Camp Stone Md. in the autumn of 1861. They are fighting men & 
go home with the reputation of good soldiers. Two or three wagon 
loads of contrabands of all ages arrive at the depot this morning. They 
are a portion of those captured by [Hugh J.] Kilpatrick’s cavalry on 
their return from Gloucester.** The Rebels throw a few shells at Sedg- 


* The story of Kilpatrick’s cavalry is related in James Moore, Kilpatrick and Our 
Cavalry (New York, 1865). 
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wicks troops and our batteries on this side the river. We have dress 
parade during the cannonade. We hear artillery firing up river. 

Wed. [June] 10. Fine day. On picket. Finish reading Pollok’s 
“Course of Time.” We hear that a brisk cavalry fight took place yester- 
day at Rappahannock Station** A number of prisoners (Reb. Cav.) 
and wounded arrive this p.m. from up river We hear considerable firing 
between the pickets on the other side the river. Attend meeting at 
Lacy House this evening. Doble detailed at Corps HQ’s 

Gen. [William] Harrow from the “Army of the Cumberland” as- 
sumed command of our Brig 

Thurs. [June] 11. Relieved at g a.m. Warm day. Co. L. of our 
Regt. went across the river yesterday to pay their respects to the Rebel 
sharp-shooters who annoy Sedgwick’s pickets. Two of them were 
wounded but they succeeded in “drying up” the picket firing except be- 
tween the sharp-shooters 

This evening we get orders to be ready to march at a moments notice. 
Gen. Couch is assigned to the command of a Department with Hd. Q’rs 
at Chambersburg, Pa. Gén. Hancock now commands the 2° Corps. 

Fri. [June] 12. Warm day. Studying Botany. Rebs throw a few 
shells at our balloon above Falmouth this morning causing it to seek the 
earth in “double-quick” time. 

I go down river to get a view of things generally. Our troops are 
throwing up quite formidable earth works across the river & mounting 
a “pocket-piece” on this side. The Rebs show a strong front along 
the foot of the bluff and their out posts extend some distance into the 
plain. Rifles “pop” & big guns growl occasionally. 

I learn that Mrs. Beck who leads the singing at the Lacy House meet- 
ings is a daughter of Associate Justice [Robert C.] Grier of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Attend church at L H. to night. This evening the good 
people of Prairie City are having a “Grand Soiree” at the Academy. 

Sat. [June] 13. Quite pleasant— some clouds — thunder shower at 
sunset. I am on reserve in day time, studying botany. The general 
packing up that is going on indicates that we shall not stay here a great 
while. A little cannonading below the city. The 1oo P’dr is dis- 
mounted by the recoil at the first fire. I am one of a party sent to Fal- 
mouth this evening to ascertain if the enemy are signaling across the 

* The details of the cavalry engagement of June g are to be found in Swinton, Cam- 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac, 312. 
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river. The suspicious lights prove not to be signals. Quite dark this 
evening. 

Sun. [June] 14. Relieved at 9 a.m. & return to camp where I find 
every thing packed up ready for a move.*® Heavy guns (32s) & Gov. 
stores all gone. I get [James O.] Richardson of Co. K. 1** Minn. to 
transport my Botany & Geology in a baggage wagon so as to lighten my 
knapsack. Sedgwick’s troops recrossed the river last night. Cloudy. 

Mon. [June] 15. As soon as it was dark last night we formed in line 
& marched N. Easterly on the “old telegraph road” leading to Alexan- 
dria. After marching a few miles we about face march back to the 
river and reestablish the picket line as formerly. Just before daylight we 
set out again on the “old telegraph road.” At daylight we meet the 
8 Pa. Cavalry. About 9 a.m. we arrive at Stafford Court House. After 
resting & taking a lunch we resume our march & at 2 P.M. cross Aquia 
Creek and encamp about a mile or two beyond.*® It has been very 
warm & many cases of “sun-stroke” occur. I don’t recolect of ever seeing 
so many “sun-struck” and “fagged out” on a march. I stand the march 
“first rate’ Among those “fagged out” are many officers. Sedgwick’s 
Corps is reported at Dumfries 

Tues. [June] 16. Resume our march at 3 a.m. Ambulances crowded 
with the fruits of yesterday's march Arrive at Dumfries at 7 a.m. where 
we take breakfast and remain about three hours. The following is part 
of the inscription upon an old broken tombstone at this place erected to 
the memory of ——— Blackburn who was born in 1731 & died 1752. 

“This Sad Catastrophe His Death was attended by Many others who 
were whirled out of a Pleasure Boat into Potowmack River near the 
mouth of Quantico Creek and perished in the merciless waves.” 

Arrive at Occoquan River at 6-15 p.m. & go into camp on left bank. 
Forts & rifle pits here. We bathe in the river this evening. Report says 
| Robert H.] “Milroy is surrounded at Winchester. Harper’s Ferry is 
invested & 30000 Rebels at Haggerstown, Md.” ** I hope Lee will visit 

® Hooker broke up his camps along the Rappahannock and began to move toward 
Washington on June 13, following and covering the Orange and Alexandria Railroad as 
he went. At the time Lee’s line of battle extended for a hundred miles from Fredericks- 
burg to the mouth of the Shenandoah. Swinton, Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, 
ate The route followed on the northward march of the First Minnesota to Gettysburg 
can be traced on maps in Adams, Atlas of American History, 123, 125, 128. See also 
Swinton, Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, 325. 


"Milroy, who had charge of Union positions in the Shenandoah Valley, used Win 
chester as an advance post for the observation of Confederate movements and for guard- 
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those Pa. chaps that “resist the draft” The loss of our Corps yesterday 
from the effects of heat is reported at 180 men. 

Upon the tombstone of W™ Dunlap, son of Alexander Dunlap is the 
following: “Dyed Dec. the 21*t 1737.” Dumfries can boast of 8 or ten 
old houses. A couple of small earth-works here. 

Wed. [June] 17 Leave Occoquon at 8 a.m. At 0-30 P.M. arrive at 
Sangster’s Station on the Orange & Alexandria R.R., cross the R.R & 
camp in line of battle facing southward. This p.m. we hear firing in the 
direction of Aldie. Very warm day Ed. Lowell & Corpl. Staples are 
“sunstruck.” Rebels are reported to be at Carlisle Pa. advancing on 
Harrisburg. Our destination is said to be Harper’s Ferry. I hope Gen. 
Hooker will be able to make the rebels feel the united strength of the 
army of the Potomac. We draw fresh beef to night. Very warm day. 

Thur. [June] 18. Very warm. Thunder shower towards night. 
I send my Geology & Botany to C. C. Coggswell Washington, D.C. 

Fri. [June] 19. Rained considerably last night Cloudy day — rain- 
ing this evening Break camp at 3-20 p.m. Arrive at Centerville (6 
miles) at 6-30 p.m. Here we find [Alexander] Hays’ Brig of Aber- 
crombie’s Div. of Heintzelman’s (22) Corps.*? We witness the dress 
parade of 111 N.Y. They are rigged up in fancy style with dress coats 
& white gloves. Four ladies visit our camp to see the “sogers” cook 
supper 

Sat. [June] 20 Cloudy in a.m. Rains some in p.m. 2° Corps 
breaks camp at 12 M. & moves out on the Warrenton turnpike. Our 
Regt. having to march in rear of the wagon train, does not leave Cen- 
treville till 4 p.a. We cross Bull Run and the old battle ground and at 
eleven p.m. reach Gainsville on the Manassas Gap R.R. & bivouac for 
the night 

Centreville is a little cluster of dilapidated houses on the crest of a 
long ridge either side of which is protected by small forts connected by 
rifle pits. Bull Run, at our point of crossing, is about 30 ft. wide. 
Gainesville is “a few old houses.” This a.m. a crowed of 24 Corps boys 
“rally” on the sutler of the oth. Mass. battery at Centreville. Two or 
ing the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. He was forced to evacuate on June 14, just as the 
Union garrison at Harpers Ferry withdrew to Maryland Heights. The Confederate forces 
then crossed the Potomac at Shepherdstown and Williamsport above Harpers Ferry and 
took a course directly north through Hagerstown. Official Records, series 1, vol. 27, pt. 1, 
Pp. 41-52, 766; Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, 3:246, 249. 


“ Hays commanded a brigade of Silas Casey's Division, not of John Abercrombie’s. 
Official Records, series 1, vol. 25, pt. 2, p. 30. 
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three companies of inf’ry and a section of artillery is ordered out to 
“quash” the affair The boys “charge” on one piece & drag it down hill 
and then disperse 

Sun. [June] 21 Leave Gainesville at 7 am., pass through Hay- 
market & at 9-15 A.M. arrive at Thorofare Gap in the Bull Run Moun- 
tains Haymarket was once a small town but is now almost a “pile 
without inhabitants” It was burned by our forces in Nov. last.** At 
3 P.M. go on picket in rear of our forces. Capt. Muller has com’d of 
the detail of 100 men from 1** Minn. During the day we hear consid- 
erable cannonading beyond the Mts. We hear that the Rebel cavalry 
captured one company (34 men) of 8th Pa Cav. near Haymarket since 
we passed through that place. 

Cloudy & some rain —clears off about 3 p.m. 

Dis. from Gainesville to Tho’fare Gap is about 5 miles. 

Mon. [June] 22. Fair day. Relieved about noon. This p.m. | 
“reconnoitre” about Thorofare Gap & find two old grist mills, a few 
dwelling houses, Broad Run, highly inclined strata, tortuous lamina, 
joints, cleavage planes, igneous rocks, bold “crags & peaks” & much 
magnificent scenery. 

If I were a free man I should enjoy a whole day’s ramble in this 
vicinity, but in these “exciting times” a soldier does not venture very 
far from camp for fear that something may turn up that requires his 
presence. 

Tues. [June] 23. Fair day. A detail of about 200 men from 1 
Minn. and 15th Mass. guard the supply train to Gainsville & return. 
Forage & provisions come as far as Gainesville by R.R. While at G. 
a portion of Gen. [Julius] Stahl’s cavalry Div. arrive from the direction 


st 


of New Baltimore. 
1** Brig. ([Joseph T.] Copeland’s) 5th. 6th. & 7th Mich. 
24” ~=«8t Mich. 2° & 18th Pa. 
In the 18th. Pa. I observed several colored troopers fully armed & 
equiped. 
Wed. [June] 24. Pleasant—cloudy in p.m. We remain in camp. 
Thurs [June] 25. Some skirmishing between our cavalry pickets & 
“ On November 4 and 5, 1862, federal troops under General Adolph von Steinwehr 
burned Haymarket. The action evidently was pure vandalism, since Von Stein- 
wehr was stationed at Carter's Switch, two miles west of Haymarket, primarily in order 
to help protect McClellan on his return from the Maryland campaign. Virginia Writers’ 


Program, Prince William: The Story of Its People and Its Places, 176 (American Guide 
Series—Manassas, Virginia, 1941); Official Records, series 1, vol. 19, pt. 2, p. §47.- 
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Secesh cavalry this morning. Some infantry sent out to look after 
the Secesh troops who show themselves in a field at the base of the moun 
tains. 1°®* Minn. ordered under arms at 5-45 A.M. At 9 A.M. our 
column forms along the south side Haymarket road & flankers are 
thrown out. After waiting an hour & a half for the wagon train to get 
under way we move on towards Haymarket covering the train. 

At 12 M. as we approach Haymarket some cavalry appear on a bluff 
south of us & while the boys are earnestly arguing the question ‘Are 
they our men”?, a white puff of smoke and the unearthly screech of a 
shell closes the debate & a unanimous decision is rendered in the Neg. 
Shells fly about our ears pretty lively for a short time but our batterys 
soon get into position & succeed in quelling the disturbance. 

Several of our Div. are wounded & one of the roth. Maine is killed 
by our own artillery & buried by the roadside We take the road leading 
directly north from Haymarket for several miles, thence easterly to 
Sudl[e]y Springs thence N. to Gum Spring where we arrive about 
9 P.M. & bivouac for the night We are obliged to halt frequently to 
allow the train time to get out of the way. Our march today has been 
through a beautiful plain with gently undulating surface It seems to 
be better cultivated & better supplied with apple & peach orchards than 
most parts of Va. through which we have passed The prevailing tim 
ber is oak Cloudy all day & considerable rain in p.m. 

Col Colville’s horse shot from under him. 

Fri. [June] 26. Leave Gum. Spring about 6 a.m. At 7-45 A.M. we 
halt at Mount Hope Church & rest about thirty minutes Here I talk 
with Isaac Wortman, a man 80 years of age who was born & raised in 
Loudon County Va. & is an old soldier of 1812. He was drafted & 
served eight months in the vicinity of Norfolk & | blank in MS| Mount 
Hope Ch. is nine miles from Leesburg. Between 11 & 12 o'clock we 
come in sight of the “old, familiar hills” of “My Maryland” & soon 
after halt on the brow of a hill overlooking Edward’s Ferry & wait for 
troops & trains to cross. There are two pontoon bridges across the river, 
one above & the other below Goose Creek. Upper bridge is 1360 feet 
long & has 64 pontoons. Lower bridge, 66 pontoons. 

At 10 p.M. we cross the lower bridge & at 11 p.m. biviouac a few miles 
from the Ferry. Gen. Lee’s main force is reported to be in Md. & Pa. 
We shall probably pay our respects to him one of these days. Lowery 


drizzly day. 
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Sat. [June] 27. Leave camp about 4 p.m. Reach Poolville at 5-45 
p.M., pass through Barnesville & at 11 p.m. halt for the night at the foot 
of Sugar Loaf Mt. Just as we get fairly asleep we are roused up to go 
on picket. The mild expressions that fall from the lips of the weary 
soldiers of the “veteran 1**” show that they are in no very amiable mood. 
The picket detail from 1*t Minn. is 160 men. 

Gov. | Andrew G.] Curtin of Pa has called for sixty thousand militia 
to repel invasion. Cloudy & drizzly 

Sun. [June] 28. At 7-15 pickets are withdrawn & we move to 
the main road & wait for the Regt. to come up. 2" Div. in rear of the 
Corps to day. Reach Urbana at 2-15 p.m. & at 4 P.M. encamp on the 
left bank of the Monocacy in view of the city of Frederick. This beau- 
tiful valley filled with troops, wagon trains & campfires presents a scene 
that may certainly be called picturesque. 

The intelligence that “Fighting Joe” is superceeded by Gen. Meade 
falls on us “like a wet blanket” ** 

Mon. |June] 29. Leave camp at 7-45, cross & recross the Monocacy 
& at 2-20 p.m. reach the town of Liberty where we take a forty minutes 
rest. We pass through Johnsville, Muttontown &c & at g P.M. encamp 
at Uniontown. 2" Div. forms the advance of the corps to day. We 
have marched thirty miles to day & find ourselves weary & foot-sore to 
night. Col. Colville is put under arrest for allowing his men to cross a 
creek on a log instead of fording.** 

The Union sentiment of “My Maryland” shines forth all along the 
road & shows itself in the shape of bread, butter, milk, pies cherries & 
smiles. We hear that a skirmish occur[r]ed at Westminster to day. W. 
is 7 miles from our present camp. Lowery & a little drizzling rain 

Tues. [June] 30. Light showers & sunshine alternate Mustered for 
pay in a.M. In p.m. I go “out arround” to farm houses & get bread, 
butter, milk, eggs &c. A good Union lady gives me a quart of ap- 
ple butter We live on the “top shelf” today The boys are enthusiastic in 

“ When Meade took command, the Union forces had advanced to a point of con- 
centration about Frederick, Maryland, and Confederate forces had reached Cham- 
bersburg, York, and Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Although Lee was planning to strike at 
Harrisburg to the north, the two armies met south of the Confederate lines at Gettysburg 
after Meade ordered his left wing projected toward that place. Official Records, series 1, 
vol. 27, pt. 2, p. 6; Swinton, Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, 324-328; Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War, 3:270-272. 


© The story of Colvill’s arrest and of his restoration to his command just before the 
battle of Gettysburg is presented in the History of the First Minnesota, 349. 
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their admiration of Maryland generally & the nice bread and nice girls 
in particular. 

Gen. Hancock issues an order complimenting us for our “vigorous 
exertions” in marching “full thirty miles” yesterday & saying that such a 
march was required “by the Maj. Gen. Com’g” on account of “urgent 
nececity.” Brig. Gen. Harrow issues an order reprimanding chaplains, 
field officers & surgeons for stragling 

Wed. |July] 1** The news that Gen. Meade has superceeded Gen. 
Hooker is confirmed I shall hope for the best but I don’t like the idea 
of changing commanders on the eve of a battle Fowler says that 
“Hooker’s kingdom has been divided & given to the Medes & Persians” 

Leave camp at 7-35 A.M. 

Pass through Smithville (on Big Pipe Creek) at 9-20 a.m. & at 11-15 
4.M. halt near Taney Town. This is a small town named after Chief 
Justice Taney of the U.S. Supreme Court. Resume march at 3 P.M., 
pass through Taneytown & Harneytown & at 5-30 P.M just after passing 
through the latter place, a citizen tells us we are in Pa. At Taneytown 
we hear there has been fighting at Gettysburg to day At 8-45 P.M. we 
halt within a few miles of Gettysburg & biviouac for the night. 

Thur. [July] 2" Arroused at 3 a.m. & ordered to pack up & at 4 A.M. 
move towards the battle field where we arrive at 5-40 a.m. Order from 
Gen. Gibbon read to us in which he says this is to be the great battle of 
the war & that any soldier leaving the ranks without leave will be in- 
stantly put to death. 

July 4° 1863 The owner of this Diary was killed by a shell about 
sunset July 2° 1863—his face was toward the enemy.*® He is buried 
350 paces W. of the road which passes N. & South by the houses of 
Jacob Hummelbaugh & John Fisher (colored) & about equal distance 
from each & a mile South of Gettysburg, Penn.** The following is in- 
scribed on a board at his head: 

“ Isaac was killed in the famous charge of the First Minnesota late on July 2, when 
Hancock sacrificed Coivill’s regiment in order to save time. Of the 262 officers and men 
who took part in the charge, 215 were killed or wounded. Among those wounded was 
Colvill. His removal from the field was supervised by Henry Taylor, who also led the 
retreat of the few survivors, according to the Cass County Democrat of December 26, 
1907. For a dramatic account of the charge of the First Minnesota and a map of the 
Gettysburg battlefield, see Folwell, Minnesota, 2:308—311. 

“Isaac’s grave was in the vicinity of the present Utilities Building of the National 
Park Service. Since his remains have never been identified, he must be among the more 
than sixteen hundred unknown dead buried on the Gettysburg battlefield. The Hum- 


inelbaugh house is still standing. Carl M. Taute, superintendent of the Gettysburg Na- 
tional Cemetery, to the writer, January 8, 1943. 
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op 
“I. L. Taytor 
1** Minn. Vols.” 
Buried at 10 o'clock a.m. of July 3% 1863. 
By his brother 
Serct P. H. Tayzor 
Co. “E” 1** Min. Vols.** 


" The clover leaf above Isaac’s name was the insignia of the Second Corps, to which 
the First Minnesota belonged. See ante, p. 352. This record of the diarist’s death and 
burial was evidently written by Henry. On the next page of the diary the following 
entry appears: 

“Thurs [July] 24 Aroused at 3. a.m. Fall in and move off at 4 a.m. (ie our Div.) 
Halt and order read at 5—40 

“Skirmishing commences about 8 a.m. At 9-30 H. and I take a cup of coffe. At 
3-15 P.M. our artillery opens on the left 3-40 our infantry advance across plain. Rebel 
battery opens at 4 P.M.” 

Since the handwriting is quite unlike Henry's, it seems likely that another survivor 
of the charge made this record in an effort to reconstruct the events of the fatal day for 
the Taylor family. On the last page of this diary volume, only about half of which 
was used, Isaac listed nineteen relatives and friends who were serving with the Union 
forces. 








Minnesota History and the Schools 
A COMMUNITY STUDY AT ANOKA 


Esther Benson 


IF ONE HAD ASKED seniors in the Anoka High School, late in the fall 
of 1943, just how they were getting along with “the survey,” some 
of them probably would have replied, “Oh, I’ve twenty more houses 
to visit,” or “Why do we have to ask people so many questions?” or 
“We'll never get through,” or something similar. As the survey pro- 
ceeded, however, and as the final day of school, when graduating 
seniors received copies of the booklet they had compiled, drew near, 
most of the students were more than a little proud of their ac- 
complishments. 

The possibility of making a study of the Anoka community, its 
racial and historical backgrounds, the occupations of its people, 
its government, its churches, its schools, and its clubs, was suggested 
early in the fall of 1943 to four senior social science classes, in which 
ninety-five students were enrolled. The subject later was brought 
up occasionally in class discussion periods. Finally it was decided, 
tentatively at least, to make a study and write up the results for a 
pamphlet of some kind. An election was held to select the editors, 
a boy and a girl, and also a general chairman for each of the four 
social science classes in the high school. After the resulting group 
of six students had met and agreed upon a general outline for the 
study, it assigned one large topic to each of the four classes — history, 
social activities, economic affairs, and government. 

It became apparent, however, that considerable preliminary work 
would have to be accomplished before special topics were investi- 
gated. In order to determine with some degree of accuracy how 
many people in Anoka were of Swedish descent, for example, the 
community would have to be pretty thoroughly canvassed. The 
general chairman of the social activities topic, under which most of 
the nationality questions would fall, worked with several other stu- 
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dents to divide the town into nearly equal areas. A student who 
lived as near an area as possible was placed in charge of soliciting 
answers to questions from people in that section. A number of arti- 
cles were published in the two local papers asking for co-operation, 
which was readily given. Several weeks were devoted to student 
interviews requesting information as to the size of a family, the 
number of children in school, the occupations of husband and wife, 
church affiliations, national backgrounds, the number of years spent 
in Anoka, and the names of servicemen in the family. From the re- 
sults of these questionnaires it was later possible to determine the 
approximate numbers or percentages of servicemen who had gone 
out from the community, of war workers, of persons of Irish de- 
scent, of church members, of retired workers, and a host of other 
interesting facts. 

When the family survey was completed, committee chairmen, 
chosen by the general chairman of each class, and committees of 
three or four, chosen by the subchairmen, began to plan for particu- 
lar topics. This involved numerous committee meetings, checking 
with the general chairman as to the probable limits of each topic, 
and determining the steps to be followed, the persons to see, and the 
questions to be asked. 

Much of the work could have been accomplished, of course, by 
more direct methods than those used, but that would have defeated 
the purpose of the project—to get a large number of students to 
make plans, to decide what information was needed, to find out 
where it could be obtained, and to go and get it in a tactful way. 
The experience obtained in working together, making inquiries of 
helpful townspeople, consulting various sources of information, and 
putting material together in an organized fashion was a valuable 
one which, it is hoped, will carry over into other fields of endeavor 
and daily living. 

Anoka has had a long and interesting history from the time of 
the Indians, explorers, and early settlers to the present. The class in 
charge of the history topic decided to begin with a visit to the 
Minnesota Historical Building in St. Paul, where the students found 
helpful informants and guides who gave them material about the 
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backgrounds of Anoka and other similar communities. The site of 
Anoka, it is believed, was visited as early as 1680 by Father Henne- 
pin and his companions, who were followed by a number of other 
explorers. As early as 1846 the fur trade began to attract settlers to 
the junction of the Rum and Mississippi rivers. They soon were 
followed by others who engaged in logging, lumbering, and flour 
milling. Starch and shoe factories, too, played their parts in attract- 
ing settlers, and by 1900 Anoka’s population lacked only a few 
hundred of being four thousand. For various reasons, sections of 
the town long had such characteristic names as Slab Town, Chris- 
tian Hill, Swede Town, Whiskey Flat, and Frog Town, and some 
of these names remain even today. Although they found it difficult, 
the students chose, out of a large group of important individuals, 
twenty-five whom they considered the most influential citizens in 
Anoka’s history. 

For convenience it was found advisable to divide the history 
topic into subtopics, dealing with the Indian period, the first settlers, 
early industries, racial stocks, population trends, community leaders, 
and disasters and recoveries. Since it was impossible for the class as 
a whole to cover the background of every subject, a brief history of 
each subtopic was prepared by the committee in charge. For ex- 
ample, the committee on transportation looked into the problems of 
early transportation. Thus the study was topical rather than chron- 
ological. 

The class that studied social activities saw fit to subdivide its 
topic into education, library facilities, churches, institutions, medical 
facilities, clubs, and recreation. Formal education began in Anoka 
as early as the winter of 1853-54, although the first public school was 
not built until 1855. Graduates of 1944 were interested to discover 
that the first regular graduating exercises were held in 1881, when 
nine seniors finished their high school course. In addition to the 
school libraries, Anoka has a Carnegie Library, founded in 1904, 
which makes approximately 6,880 volumes and 62 periodicals avail- 
able to the public. Anoka has eleven church groups with a total 
membership of about 3,250—an interesting figure when it is com- 
pared with a population estimated at close to 7,500. For the past 
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eighteen years one of the church groups has been holding annual 
conferences in the city with about three thousand people from all 
parts of the United States in attendance. In 1905 the city’s size was 
increased by the addition of the Anoka State Hospital grounds; at 
present there are about fourteen hundred patients in this institution. 
Plans have been made to build a modern sewage disposal plant 
after the war to replace the existing system, which is considered in- 
sanitary and is the city’s most pressing health problem. There are 
in Anoka nearly thirty clubs and organizations which are active in 
social and other affairs. Anoka has been known for some twenty 
years as the “Halloween Capital of the World” because of the un- 
usually well-planned and civic sponsored activities arranged each 
year for this occasion. 

The class in charge of economic affairs had perhaps the most 
difficult task of the four in deciding how best to cover its particular 
topic. It compromised on committees for retail stores, banking, agri- 
culture, communication, transportation, occupations, and manufac- 
turing. After much research on the subject of buying and selling, 
it was determined that the retail stores in the community sold 
slightly over thirty-seven per cent of their goods to customers from 
outside the community. One of the stores, the Goodrich Drug Store, 
has been in business in the same location on Main Street since 1855, 
when it was established by H. L. Ticknor. Both of Anoka’s weekly 
newspapers have been serving the public since the middle 1860's. 
From the days of the Indian varied means of transportation, rang- 
ing from Red River carts, steamboats, and horse-drawn streetcars, to 
railroads and busses, have carried explorers, settlers, and travelers 
to and from Anoka. Approximately a third of the city’s employed 
population in 1943-44 was engaged in war industries. The Federal 
Cartridge Corporation has maintained a plant just outside the city 
limits since 1917; there are two other large war plants near by; and 
six smaller manufacturing companies are located within the city. 

Because Anoka is the county seat of Anoka County, the class that 
dealt with government had a twofold task to perform. Committees 
were organized on county officials and functions, county funds, city 
officials and functions, city finance, courts, and welfare. Anoka has a 
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city manager government — often considered the best type for the 
separation of the legislative and the executive functions and for 
managing a city much like a business concern. The budget processes, 
methods of determining tax rates and making appropriations, and 
the various funds within the budget were investigated to determine 
how vital are the financial affairs of government. Federal, state, 
county, and city sources of income for welfare purposes were found 
to exist, although most welfare programs are administered on the 
county level by the county welfare board. Students attended sessions 
of the municipal, probate, and district courts and learned the types of 
cases that come under the jurisdiction of each. They attended meet- 
ings of the city council and the county commissioners and visited 
local officials in order to determine their exact functions. 

No community study made in 1944 could overlook the commu- 
nity’s war effort and its plans for the postwar period. Anoka’s lead- 
ership in the bond drives, its co-operation with the Red Cross blood 
bank, its memorial for servicemen, and its other war activities are 
evidences of patriotism on the part of its citizens. Several hundred 
of its young men and women are serving their country in the armed 
forces, and many of those at home contribute toward war produc- 
tion. Anoka is beginning, too, to plan for the postwar period by 
organizing committees to study the many problems that will arise 
and to suggest constructive action. 

The tangible result of the Anoka community study is a booklet 
consisting of fifty-eight mimeographed pages, in addition to title 
pages, a foreword, maps, and illustrations. Its title, On Both Sides: 
A Study of the Community of Anoka, Minnesota, is based upon a 
translation of the Sioux word from which the city, located on both 
sides of the Rum River, takes its name.’ The Anoka Herald kindly 
made available for the booklet fifteen cuts which the editors chose 
to use as illustrations, and these were printed on the Herald’s press 
by the father of one of the students. Members of the senior class cut 
the stencils, ran them off on a mimeograph machine, mounted the 
illustrations, and stapled into folders the material for an edition of 


* A copy of this booklet has been placed in the library of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 
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more than a hundred. All this was done after the final examinations 
and classes were over. In fact, the study as a whole was for the most 
part an extra project conducted in addition to the regular curricu- 
lum. 

The use of local history in helping the student become aware of 
social and economic problems has long been a factor in education. 
Often throughout the grades, teachers and pupils working on such 
topics as Indians, transportation, breadmaking, and the like have 
conducted exploratory field trips to find out what the local com- 
munity can offer on the subject. Teachers realize that students’ be- 
liefs, desires, and manners are to a great extent conditioned by their 
home environment, and that their relation to the community should 
be recognized more and more in the working out of the curriculum. 
Problems of communication, the retailing of goods, and city gov- 
ernment, for example, might be better understood if the local situa- 
tion were clear before attempting the study of similar problems on 
a wider scale. 

In the interest of better community living, an appreciation of the 
long and terrific struggles of the students’ forebears to build up a 
community and a knowledge of community activities in the past and 
the present is much to be desired. It is hoped that students who have 
begun to probe into community activities of this and other states, as 
did those in Anoka, will become aware of their community's prob- 
lems and be interested in solving them. 








Reviews of Books 


Lake Superior. By Grace Lee Nute. (Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1944. 376 p. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

Lake Michigan. By Mito M. Quaire. (Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merriil 
Company, 1944. 384 p. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


A physical feature has a geological story, but of itself it has no history; 
only men and events can give it character and invest it with memory. 
But the Great Lakes, especially the lakes above Erie, have, as New World 
tradition goes, a long background of history, beginning with French 
exploration, trade, and evangelism before the first Massachusetts settle- 
ments were planted and continuing through French, British, and Amer- 
ican regimes which have brought to once-wilderness shores a complex 
and dynamic civilization. 

In their varied and eventful past is the story of a trade in furs and 
fish, in lumber and limestone, in grain and iron and coal. In it also is a 
story of the rise of cities on the site of Indian camps, of the influx of 
people from New England, from the British Isles, and from a dozen 
countries of Europe. The lakes are waterways, and in its purest form the 
history of a waterway is the record of its commerce. But ships voyage 
between ports and they link the activities of men in separate places. So 
the history of the lakes is also the history of the land that lies about them. 
The iron ranges of Minnesota are an inevitable part of Great Lakes 
history, and the wheat fields of the Red River Valley; so are the timber 
tracts of Upper Michigan and the blast furnaces of Gary. And so are the 
many strains of people who have settled the lake shores. 

Probably it is this complex, intricate, ramified nature of the subject 
that must explain why the Great Lakes have had so little written about 
them. Unique in the geography of the earth, of enormous significance 
in the economic development of the United States and Canada, they have 
been largely unnoticed in literary treatment and skimped by writers of 
history. As a subject they meant either too little or too much for a writer 
to attempt. Actually a history of the lakes must be a flexible, inclusive, 
many-sided regidnal history; it must draw upon many streams of fact: 
geological, archaeological, economic, social, political; it must deal with 
commerce, with immigration, with industry, and agriculture; and at its 
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center must run some current, like flowing water, that gives momentum 
to all the scattered facts. 

The Great Lakes have had no thorough historical record since J. B. 
Mansfield’s two-volume work of 1899. That encyclopedic work was 
focused on shipping activities, and its author seldom got ashore. There 
have, of course, been other books on the lakes, by writers interested in 
one aspect or another of their transportation, their marine traditions, or 
their appeal to the historical memory and imagination. But until now 
there have been no genuine historical studies of the fresh-water seas 
which make up a kind of Mediterranean of the New World. 

Now that lack is well remedied. One of the great and characteristic 
scenes of America is being portrayed by ranking historians, and the 
American Lakes Series is filling a large gap in American regional history. 

Dr. Quaife is eminently suited to write about Lake Michigan. His 
previous studies of the Old Northwest have made him fully familiar 
with the development of a complex society in a region whose earliest 
memories are of Indian council fires and fur posts in the forest. He traces 
two broad themes through its three hundred years of growth: the evolu- 
tion of shipping from bark canoe to bulk freighter and the settlement of 
the Lake Michigan area; and he concludes with a detailed journey “all 
around the coast” of the long, southward-looping lake. As the chronicle 
unfolds it is considerably stranger than fiction. It begins with a French 
explorer wearing a Mandarin robe over his hunting shirt, seeking the 
coast of China. It ends, appropriately, with a vigorous sketch of Chicago. 
Between these two lie all the events of American history. And between 
the extremities of the lake, between the lambent skies of Mackinac 
and the lurid skies of South Chicago, lie the many shores, dune and 
cliff, orchard and pinery, fishing inlet and industrial harbor, that make 
Michigan the most varied of the lakes. All are included in Dr. Quaife’s 
encompassing and lively volume. 

Since the Great Lakes are hot separate bodies but one waterway, it is 
not easy to confine the account of any one lake to its own shores. Inevit- 
ably the story of Lake Michigan strays into the other lakes. It also, per- 
haps inevitably, leaves the lake entirely out of some chapters. Still the 
subject has to end somewhere, and one might question the considerable 
space given to such matters as the rise of the House of David and the 
Ohio-Michigan controversy over the “Toledo Strip.” Inevitably there 
are duplications of material in the books of this series. But there should 
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be no inconsistencies of fact, as in the discrepant figures, on page 164 of 
Lake Michigan and page 125 of Lake Superior, for the number of sailing 
vessels on the lakes at the peak of their period. Still, the long, looped 
lake, with Green Bay “like a knapsack on its back,” is here in all its 
crowded past. And so central is it in the development of America that 
we cannot conceive our map or our history without it. 

Dr. Nute is a “natural” to write on Lake Superior. She knows the 
entire region intimately and thoroughly, both through historical record 
and by repeated acqaintance with its towns, its shores, and its islands. 
And she writes of it with an ardor undiminished by learning. 

The record of Lake Superior begins, like that of Lake Michigan, 
with Frenchmen boldly pushing their bark canoes into wide and un- 
known waters. Change came slowly to that remote northern region, parts 
of which remain today the wilderness known to black-robed priests and 
red-capped voyageurs three centuries ago. But when change came, it 
came dramatically — with the discovery of metals, the fever of mining, 
the building of port cities and the cutting of a canal where the Chippewa 
had speared whitefish in the St. Marys rapids and boiled maple sugar on 
the shores. 

The freshest and most feeling sections in Lake Superior deal not with 
shipping, the inevitable central theme, but with themes on the periphery — 
the geology of the lake, the fabled voyageur, the almost vanished lumber 
camp, the Finnish fishermen and the Cornish miners, the migrant birds 
of the northern spring, and the Indian legends that still belong to the 
woods and the water. The book is uneven; some of its pages on shipping 
and mining are colorless and pedestrian, but there are many more pages 
of ardent interest and absorbing information. 

These two volumes represent prodigious learning and an exhaustive 
use of source materials. They will make a part of the American scene 
meaningful and dramatic to many readers, for many seasons to come. 
The literature of American history is richer for them. 

Watter Havicuurst 
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Voyages of Peter Esprit Radisson, Being an Account of His Travels and 
Experiences among the North American Indians, from 1652 to 1684. 
With historical illustrations and an introduction by Gipeon D. 
Scutt. (Reprinted from the Prince Society's edition of 1885, New 
York, Peter Smith, 1943. vi, 385 p. $7.50.) 


With no fanfare or even advertising, as far as I can learn, this reprint 
of a very valuable book has been issued. Who is responsible does not 
appear, unless the publisher is also the modern editor. 

With a few slight exceptions, the new form is a page-for-page and 
line-for-line reproduction, even to type face, of the Prince Society’s edi- 
tion. Two exceptions are: the publisher’s name and the place and date of 
publication, which are to be found at the bottom of the title page; and 
the two lines “First Published 1853” and “Reprinted 1943” below the 
copyright notice of 1885. 

I for one am curious about the statement “First Published 1853.” It 
is news to students of Radisson’s period that his narrative appeared prior 
to the Prince Society's edition of 1885. Is the statement a misprint, or 
how can it be accounted for? 

For years there has been a need for republishing the Prince Society 
volume. All students of the Colonial period will surely be happy to be 
able at last to own a copy of Radisson’s Voyages. Heretofore it has been 
almost impossible to secure one. Even large libraries have had to resign 
themselves to doing without it. Though I have written a biography of 
Radisson and his brother-in-law, I have had to depend on library copies 
of his Voyages until this time. It is with some pleasure, therefore, that 
I now behold the book on my own library shelves. Let us hope that other 
rare books, — say Miss Louise Kellogg’s French Regime for one, — wil! 


also be reprinted. - 
i Grace Lee Nute 


The Great Carrying Place. By Loutse Letcuton. (New York, Harbinger 
House, 1944. 66 p. $1.50.) 


This little book of verse sings of the geology, the history, the Indians, 
and the ore of the Lake Superior country, especially of the North Shore 
between Duluth and Grand Portage. It takes its title from Grand Portage 
and actually devotes most of its lines to that place. It is full of appreciation 
for the scenic beauty of the region, and catches the spirit of voyageurs and 
Indians to a most satisfying degree. 
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About two-thirds of the poems relate to the history of explorers and 
voyageurs; most of the remainder express, through the members of one 
Grand Portage family, the tragedy of the modern Indian. With all due 
recognition of the conscientious study of old narratives and diaries that has 
produced the poems on Radisson, Du Lhut, the average fur trader, and 
Michael Cadotte, I feel that the greatest contribution of the book lies in its 
sympathetic presentation of the life and problems of modern Indians as 
typified by the Grand Portage family. 

It is not the province of a review in a magazine devoted to local history 
to attempt to gauge the success of a book as poetry of a high quality. 
I found “Radisson—1710” one of the finest poems when judged on such a 
basis, but another reader might be more impressed by some of the narra- 
tive tales or by some of the rapturous descriptions of natural scenes. The 
geologic and natural history references appear a little less than authentic 
to me in some instances. There is little if any granite on the North Shore, 
despite constant reference to granite headlands; and hemlocks, among 
which the mocassin flower (I suppose the reference must be to the stemless 
ladyslipper, certainly it cannot be the state flower) is mentioned as grow 
ing, do not appear anywhere on the North Shore, or indeed anywhere in 
Minnesota, except as planted. One may also mention a few questionable 
statements of fact, such as the Chippewa name for Grand Portage, that 
Longfellow ever saw Lake Superior, and that the floating island of copper 
from which manitous frightened the natives was Isle Royale. Michipicoten 
Island is usually associated with that Indian legend. 

The importance of the book, it seems to me, lies not in its poetic worth 
or its historical accuracy, but in its recognition of the Grand Portage locale 
as a fit province for the Muses. G.L.N. 


The School Controversy (1891-1893). By Dantet F. Rettty. (Washing- 
ton, The Catholic University of America Press, 1943. x, 302 p. 


$3.00.) 


This is a doctoral dissertation of unusual interest and merit. It deals 
with differences of opinion among high ecclesiastics of the Catholic 
church on the subject of the maintenance and support of parochial 
schools. 

Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul was an ardent patriot. He depre- 
cated any situation that might expose his church to the charge of being 
foreign in tradition or sympathy. He regretted the existence of a dual 
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system of education, the public-school system and the denominational 
or religious school. Like Orestes Brownson at an earlier date, he would 
seek to co-operate with the existing public-school system while doing 
what he could to remove from it what was repugnant to the Catholic 
conscience. Like many of his predecessors, among them Bishop John 
Hughes of New York in 1840 and Bishop Joseph Cretin of St. Paul in 
1852, he tried to secure for the parochial school recognition as an official 
district school and for its teachers some share of support from the public 
funds. 

He voiced his opinions before a meeting of the National Educational 
Association at St. Paul in July, 1890. Professing to be an advocate of the 
state school, he regretted the circumstances that made the parochial 
school a necessity for Catholics. “It is in favor of the State school that I 
appeal to all my American compatriots to help this necessity to disap- 
pear,” he said. He urged a system whereby teachers in parochial schools 
would be engaged and supported by local school boards and their work 
made subject to supervision by civil authorities. “There is simply the 
provision that as long as the teachers, Catholic in faith, pass their exami- 
nations and do their work efficiently and loyally they shall not be replaced 
by teachers of another faith.” 

This plan was accepted at Faribault and at Stillwater in 1891. It was 
not unique in the country. Similar arrangements had been made in other 
states on the Eastern seaboard. But Ireland’s utterances and deeds brought 
upon him severe criticism from conservative prelates who were much 
concerned about preserving the autonomy of the parochial school and 
who felt that Ireland was working toward its destruction. Not only were 
appeals made to Rome against him, but in the daily press and in religious 
periodicals his views were condemned. Dr. Thomas Bouquillon, eminent 
theologian, who wrote a brochure entitled Education: To Whom Does It 
Belong, came under censure when he defended the right of the state to 
found schools that contributed to its welfare. In 1892, Archbishop Ireland 
went to Rome to act in his own defense. The decision — Tolerari potest — 
which he secured for his Faribault plan, was, like so many other phases 
of the controversy, made the subject of much tendentious writing. But 
finally, in 1893, Pope Leo XIII by a letter addressed to the bishops of 
the United States, brought an end to the discussion concerning the right 
instruction of Catholic youth and urged the hierarchy to “prove the 
earnestness of your love for your country.” 
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The solution thus handed down gave Archbishop Ireland the happi- 
ness of feeling exhonorated. But, in the meantime, the Faribault agree- 
ment was suspended and the controversy came to a conclusion, having 
more a theoretic than a practical character. It was unfortunate that per- 
sonalities and national prejudices clouded the issues. 

Dr. Reilly has written an accurate, well-documented history. It has the 
liveliness of a dramatic presentation. There are few things to be criticized. 
It was Bishop Cretin who sent Ireland abroad and he did not return for 
higher studies (p. 59). The same Bishop Cretin attempted to obtain 
from the Minnesota territorial legislature in 1852 an arrangement similar 
to the one Ireland gained in 1891 from a local school board. Mention of 
this might have given proper background to Ireland’s efforts. 

James L. ConNoLLy 


This Is My Country. Compiled, edited, and produced by Rand McNally 
& Company; bound by Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul. (New York, 


269 p. Maps, illustrations.) 


An astonishing number of atlases has been published this year. They 


include breath-taking “global maps” from unusual points of view; “action 
maps” of war theaters in which arrows showing actual or expected 
strategic movements figure prominently, and ominously; and “air age 
maps,” in the preparation of which ancient projections have been adapted 
to new purposes. And there are atlases of conventional maps, such as the 
one before us, extraordinary only in its hand-tooled leather binding and 
interleaved pictorial matter. 

Most readers are familiar with the prosaically composed Rand Mc 
Nally utility or “popular” maps of the states. With their buff ground 
color and dull orange boundaries they are easy to read, except for the 
multiplicity of place names in heavily populated districts (for example, 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, southeast Texas, and New York’s 
Hudson-Mohawk Valley). Available space has been employed for a few 
insets showing densely inhabited areas on enlarged scales, but in general 
the artistic planning of the atlas has not been matched by map planning. 
Each map occupies a double page, measuring approximately twelve by 
nine inches. A larger page size would have been helpful to the reader in 
deciphering the names of many sections; on the other hand, the atlas size 
is suitable, considering its purposes, for the majority of states, and it is 
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of handy proportions for the library shelf. The map information is 
accurate, in so far as the scale permits, and the material is up to date, for 
these are not mere reproductions from old plates. Variety is introduced 
toward the end in a series of sectional highway maps, historical maps, 
and economic maps. The latter do not identify the year of the census 
data according to which the cartograms are drawn. 

The striking pictorial map of the United States contained in the 
pocket will probably appear on the walls of many offices and studies, 
where it will serve decorative and instructive purposes. The pictograms, 
which are not always self-revealing, may be the source of animated dis- 
cussions in the solution of which the key on pages 268 and 269 will be 
distinctly helpful. This elegantly bound atlas should find much day-by- 
day service in homes favored with it as a gift copy. 

Ratpx H. Brown 


Winter Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas: A Study in Adaption to 
Subhumid Geographical Environment. By James C. Matin. 
(Lawrence, University of Kansas Press, 1944. 290 p. IIlustra- 
tions, map. $3.00.) 


Professor Malin has set as his task in this monograph a study of the 
process of agricultural adaptation to geographical environment prior to 
1902 in the four counties of Riley, Geary, Dickinson, and Saline. This 
area, with its subhumid climate, presented a real problem to the settlers 
of Kansas, most of whom had learned to farm in regions of greater 
rainfall. The trend as time progressed was in favor of winter wheat, 
which matured early and was, therefore, less subject to damage by 
drouth, summer wind, chinch bugs, and grasshoppers than were many 
other crops. The adjustment, however, was slow. Corn, hay, and live- 
stock dominated the scene in the early years, and more spring wheat was 
grown at first than winter wheat. In fact, part 2 of the book is entitled 
“The Soft Winter Wheat Boom, 1872-1882.” The emergence of the hard 
winter wheat regime came in the years from 1883 to 1902. 

The book will interest students of Minnesota history because there 
are many similarities between the stories of Minnesota and Kansas agri- 
culture. In Minnesota farmers turned to hard spring wheat and later to 
dairying, yet the experiences of farmers in making adjustments there 
were much like those of Kansas farmers who made the transition from 
spring to winter wheat. Even the types of machinery used were similar, 
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with the exceptions of the header and the lister, implements peculiar to 
the prairie-plains region. Agriculture today is continuing the search for 
the best adjustment to environmental conditions. Perhaps some lessons 
of value can be learned from pioneer experiences like those portrayed in 
Professor Malin’s study. 

Merritt E. JarcHow 


A Rebel in Thought. By Saran Tarvteton Corvin. (New York, Island 
Press, 1944. 245 p- $3.00.) 


Mrs. Colvin’s autobiography is a peculiarily provocative one. It offers 
a kind of grandstand view of the swift growth and turmoil of America 
from the end of the Civil War, when she was born, through the strug- 
gles, political, economic, and social, to the great war through which we 
are now living. The book ends on a sad and almost hopeless note writ- 
ten New Year’s Day, 1944. 

It is a curiously contradictory book, reflecting the contradictions of 
Mrs. Colvin’s time, especially in its relation to women. She promises the 
opening of personal vistas and then firmly shuts the door. Few things, 
she says, of interest have happened in her cloistered life as a St. Paul 
doctor’s wife; then she shows how in one way or another she has been 
part of all the struggles and conflicts of our time, and not, as in the 
suffrage and educational campaigns, in thought only. She claims frank- 
ness, yet is strangely shy. She states that there were no tragic events in her 
life, and her book truthfully and sincerely depicts the tragedy of her 
time and her position as person and as woman. 

It is with the latter “tragedy” that Mrs. Colvin’s book primarily 
deals — the waste of woman’s powers that has only been slightly im- 
proved by the vote, and for which women, along with other groups, 
must struggle after this war. Perhaps the most tragic element in her 
entire book is expressed in the ending. After all the “goodwill,” all the 
best “intentions,” all the honest and sincere struggle, she reaches a kind 
of defeat. She sees many of her reforms destroyed, the position of women 
only slightly elevated, the labor movement not developing along the lines 
she envisaged. She enlarges the shadow of defeat —it is almost antici- 
pated in a kind of “will to pessimism,” a tragic sense of life. 

Despite her surprising championship in the end of the book of ele- 
ments which notoriously have been allied with destruction and lately 
with opposition to the war and to our ally, the Soviet Union, Mrs. Col- 
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vin’s record of the suppression of half of the population, of women, is a 
contribution to history. That struggle, like all records of heroism, 
will be forgotten by those who benefit from it, our young sisters who will 
run planes, manage factories, captain ships. Mrs. Colvin’s book will be a 
reminder. It is a record of slavery and fetters to put with other records, 
and also of the dignity of human life asserting itself against them. 
Meriper Le Sueur 


A History of Family Service of Saint Paul, Formerly the Associated 
Charities of Saint Paul and the United Charities of Saint Paul. 
(St. Paul, Family Service of Saint Paul, 1944. 52 p.) 


The accomplishments of fifty years of organized private charities in 
the city of St. Paul are well summarized in a pamphlet prepared for the 
anniversary of the founding of Associated Charities in 1892. The organi- 
zation’s name was changed to United Charities in 1914 and Family 
Service in 1935, on each occasion because community needs gave rise to 
new developments in its program. 

Many of the projects originated by this organization at various times 
in its history proved their worth and were reorganized as independent 
units. The health program, particularly, was one of the fields where the 
Family Service pioneered. Visiting nurses, visiting housekeepers, day 
nurseries, free medical dispensaries, and many other services now com- 
monplace in welfare activities of large cities were once sponsored by this 
organization. For the social worker there is value in the emphasis on the 
continuity of activity and aims in welfare work in the growth of a mod- 
ern American city. “There is hidden away in our files a great deal of 
information as to social conditions in our community that should be 
made available for use,” according to the narrative. 

Much of the material will still be hidden away in spite of this publi- 
cation because of a serious omission annoying to students and librar- 
ians. The title page omits both the author’s name and the date of 
publication. Actually the author of the foreword, Miss Alice Brill, pre- 
pared the whole pamphlet. She includes interesting biographical data on 
outstanding characters in social welfare who achieved early prominence 
in St. Paul. Although most of the report is based on a study of the 
organization’s records, there is no precise statement on their present 
location. 

EvapENE Burris SWANSON 











Minnesota Historical Society Notes 


AT THE AUTUMN MEETING of the society’s executive council, which was 
held in the Historical Building on October 16, Judge Julius E. Haycraft 
of Fairmont was elected president of the society to succeed Professor 
Lester B. Shippee, who died in February. Judge Haycraft has been a 


vice-president of the society since 1939. 


Following the meeting of the executive council on October 16, a joint 
meeting of the society and of the Minnesota Finnish-American Society 
was held in the auditorium of the Historical Building at 8:00 p.m. More 
than two hundred people attended the meeting, at which Judge Haycraft 
presided. The program opened with the presentation to the society by 
the Finnish organization of an oil painting by Juho Rissanen represent- 
ing a typical “Finnish Farm Homestead.” The artist, a native of Finland 
who is widely known as an exponent of modern national art, is now 
residing in the United States. The picture was presented by the Honor- 
able O. J. Larson of Duluth, a member of the board of the Finnish 
society; it was accepted on behalf of the state and the society by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Archie Miller. The principal speaker of the evening, 
Professor John I. Kolehmainen of Heidelberg College, delivered the 
address on “Finnish Pioneers of Minnesota” which is published else- 
where in the present issue of this magazine. He was followed on the 
program by the Reverend John Wargelin of the Finnish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Minneapolis, who recalled some “Early Experiences 
in Minnesota.” Appropriate musical selections by the choir of the 
Finnish-American Club, directed by Mrs. Arne Halonen of Minneapolis, 
completed the program. Examples of Finnish handicraft and of objects 
illustrative of Finnish life in America were placed on display in the 
society's museum in connection with the meeting. 


Plans for the society’s annual meeting, which will be held on Janu- 
ary 15, are nearing completion. Much of the program will be devoted to 
papers and addresses dealing with the history of transportation, with 
special reference to Minnesota. At the luncheon session, which will open 
the program, Mr. Earle Brown will present to the society, on behalf of 
the Babcock Memorial Association, an oil portrait of the late Charles M. 
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Babcock, who inaugurated Minnesota’s modern highway system. The 
portrait will be accepted by Governor Thye. The history and develop- 
ment of the Minnesota highway department will be reviewed by Mr. M. 
J. Hoffman, commissioner of highways, and some early practices con- 
nected with automobiling will be described by Miss Dorothy V. Walters 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin. The presentation of reports, including that of 
the superintendent, and other business matters will occupy the after- 
noon session in the Historical Building. At the evening session, the an- 
nual address will be presented by a speaker still to be selected. 


A new edition of Miss Nute’s The Voyageur’s Highway, the third 
issued by the society since the work was first published in 1941, is now 
in preparation. It will be ready for distribution early in December. 
Copies can be obtained from the society in ample time for use as Christ- 
mas gifts at one dollar each. 


How to Organize a Local Historical Society is the title of a booklet 
by Miss Heilbron which has been published by the American Association 
for State and Local History as number 9 of its Bulletins (November, 
1944). The society has a limited number of copies of the pamphlet avail- 
able to those who plan to promote local historical organization in 


Minnesota. 


Miss Nute contributes to the Conservation Volunteer for September- 
October an article about “A Diary-keeping Hunter,” Ernest L. Brown 
of Wyoming. Her account is based upon diaries kept from 1889 to 1900 
during hunting expeditions in northern Minnesota, from Warren on the 
west to Rainy Lake on the east. Mr. Brown recently presented the 
diaries to the society. 


Mrs. Warming co-operated with the superintendent in writing an 
article about Minnesota for an encyclopedia now in preparation by the 


Grolier Society. 


Abstracts of three articles published in this magazine between Sep- 
tember, 1941, and August, 1942, appear in volume 1 of The United 
States, 1865-1900: A Survey of Current Literature with Abstracts of 
Unpublished Dissertations, which has been edited by Curtis W. Garri- 
son for the Rutherford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation (Fre- 
mont, Ohio, 1943). The articles selected for inclusion are Merrill E. 
Jarchow’s “Early Minnesota Agricultural Societies and Fairs,” George 
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B. Engberg’s “The Knights of Labor in Minnesota,” and Harold T. 
Hagg’s “Bemidji: A Pioneer Community of the 18go’s.” 


Mr. Beeson was named a member of the board of directors of the 
Minnesota Folk Arts Foundation at its organization meeting, which was 
held on the campus of the University of Minnesota on September 30. 
At the first meeting of the board, on October 30, he was elected vice- 
president of the newly established foundation. 


A leave of absence of four months was completed by Miss Nute dur- 
ing the past summer, when she spent two months in the vicinity of 
Two Harbors. During most of the time she was engaged in writing a 
book on the history of Minnesota iron mining —a project for which she 
received a regional writing fellowship from the University of Minnesota 
under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation (see ante, 24:370). In the 
summer of 1943 and earlier in 1944 she spent much time in northern 
Minnesota and about Lake Superior gathering material for the book. 


The total membership of the society amounted to 1,638 in Septem- 
ber —a figure that has not been equaled since 1933. 


One sustaining member — Mrs. Slade Peet of St. Paul —and twenty- 
three annual members joined the society during the quarter ending on 
September 30. The names of the annual members follow: Mrs. Irvin C. 
Bierman of Seattle, Kathleen Brown of Hammond, Wisconsin, Thomas 
L. Daniels of Minneapolis, Frank E. Dougherty of Fairmont, Leal 
Headley of Northfield, Dr. G. A. Hedberg of Nopeming, George L. 
Jackson of St. Paul, Mrs. Barbara B. Lindstrom of Mason City, Iowa, 
Judge Gustavus Loevinger of St. Paul, George A. Mairs, Jr., of St. Paul, 
Rabbi Harry S. Margolis of St. Paul, Dr. J. E. Newton of Hudson, 
Wisconsin, Meyer Paper of St. Paul, Katherine Rhoades of Minneapolis, 
Bernard H. Ridder of St. Paul, Percival M. Shaw, Jr., of Duluth, Roger 
B. Shepard of St. Paul, William W. Skinner of St. Paul, Bessie M. 
Stanchfield of Los Angeles, Mrs. Olive W. Stone of St. Paul, Robert M. 
Tegeder of Minneapolis, Harold E. Weeks of Brooklyn, New York, 
and Louis Yager of St. Paul. 


The Crookston High School, the Red Rock School of Jeffers, and 
the Rochester Senior High School subscribed for the society’s publica- 
tions during the third quarter of 1944. 
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Three active members of the society died during the quarter ending 
on September 30 — Mrs. C. M. Griggs of St. Paul on August 7, Mrs. 
Frank P. Shepard of St. Paul on September 10, and Mrs. Louis C. Bulk- 
ley of Shreveport, Louisiana, on September 14. 


The school service program outlined for the society by Miss Alma 
Jensen is reviewed in some detail in the Minnesota Journal of Educa- 
tion for September. Because of lack of funds, it has been impossible for 
the society to continue Miss Jensen’s connection with its staff. As a result, 
it has been necessary to curtail the extensive program of historical activity 


with schools under development by Miss Jensen. 


The auditorium on the third floor of the Historical Building has been 
redecorated, and it will be used in the future for special exhibits of pic- 
tures, posters, and similar materials. The portraits of the governors of 
Minnesota, formerly displayed in the auditorium, have been removed to 
the Capitol, where they have been hung in the corridors of the first floor. 


As a result of the plea for the preservation of historic buildings in 
Minnesota made by Professor Laurence Schmeckebier before the society's 
annual meeting in January, 1944, the executive council, at its April 
meeting, adopted a motion to appoint a committee which can give ad- 
vice in cases where the destruction of a building seems likely. When 
advisable, the committee will make an effort to have structures preserved 
permanently; in other cases it will arrange to have them photographed or 
to have architectural drawings or other records preserved. The com- 
mittee, which consists of eighteen members with Professor Schmeckebier 


as chairman, has now been named. 


Addresses on the North Shore of Lake Superior and its significance 
were presented by Miss Nute before the North Shore Historical Assem- 
bly meeting in Two Harbors on August 5 and the Quota Club of 
St. Paul on September 27. The latter talk was illustrated with motion 
pictures of the North Shore country. Miss Nute also presented an illus 
trated talk on “Northern Minnesota and Isle Royale” before the nature 
study group of the Minneapolis Women’s Club on August 8, and she 
spoke on Finnish handicraft groups in Minnesota on September 29 
before a Folk Arts Conference held at the University of Minnesota. 
Participating in the conference also was Miss Heilbron, who described 
folk arts materials to be found in Minnesota’s local historical museums 
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at a session held on September 30. “Pioneering in Minnesota” was the 
subject of a talk presented by Mr. Babcock before the Franconia Old 


Settlers Association on July 16. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


The study of Finnish immigration to America has been a center of 
interest since 1936 for Dr. John I. Kolehmainen, who discusses “The 
Finnish Pioneers of Minnesota” in an address published in the present 
issue. Although he lives at Tiffin, Ohio, where he is professor of European 
history and government in Heidelberg College, Dr. Kolehmainen spends 
his summers in northern Minnesota. There he has acquired a first-hand 
knowledge of the state’s numerous Finnish communities and settlers. 
Among his articles dealing with Finnish-American history are the “Origin 
of the Finns in the Western Reserve,” published in Baltic and Scandinavian 
Countries in 1938; “Finland’s Agrarian Structure and Overseas Migra- 
tion,” which appeared in Agricultural History in 1941; and a study of 
“The Finns of Wisconsin,” printed recently in the Wisconsin Magazine 
of History. Readers of this magazine will recall his article on “Finnish 
Temperance Societies in Minnesota” in the issue for December, 1941. 

Dr. Lloyd A. Wilford, archaeologist in the department of anthropology 
in the University of Minnesota, presents herein some results of his investi- 
gation of “The Mille Lacs Aspect” of Minnesota’s prehistoric cultures. 
In the June issue (ante, p. 153-157) he outlined a system of classification 
for the cultures of “The Prehistoric Indians of Minnesota”; in future 
articles he plans to discuss other phases of the subject. 

The final installment of Isaac Lyman Taylor’s Civil War diary, which 
closes dramatically with the diarist’s death at Gettysburg, appears in this 
issue. Under the editorship of Miss Hazel C. Wolf of Peoria, Illinois, sec- 
tions of this day-by-day narrative of events in the war between the states 
have appeared in this magazine throughout 1944. 

Miss Esther Benson, who contributes a description of “A Community 
Study at Anoka” to the series of articles on “Minnesota History and the 
Schools,” is a teacher of social science and director of audio-visual educa- 
tion in the Anoka High School. She is the author of an unpublished study 
of the “Organization of Public Welfare Activities in Minnesota,” pre- 
pared as a master’s thesis in the University of Minnesota in 1941. 

Two recent volumes in the American Lakes Series are reviewed herein 
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by Professor Walter Havighurst of the department of English in Miami 
University at Oxford, Ohio. Among his works is a study of Great Lakes 
shipping, The Long Ships Passing, which was published in 1942. Other 
reviewers contributing to the present issue are Dr. Ralph H. Brown, asso- 
ciate professor of geography in the University of Minnesota; the Reverend 
James L. Connolly, a member of the faculty of the St. Paul Seminary and 
of the society’s executive council; Lieutenant Merrill E. Jarchow, an in- 
structor in the naval pre-flight school at Iowa City; Meridel Le Sueur, a 
well-known Minnesota writer of fiction; Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator of 
manuscripts on the society’s staff, whose newly published history of Lake 
Superior is among the books reviewed in this issue; and Dr. Evadene Bur- 
ris Swanson of Chicago, who is known to readers of Minnesota History 
both for her articles and her book reviews. 


ACCESSIONS 


Alexis Bailly’s own account of the circumstances under which he left 
the service of the American Fur Company in 1831, became associated 
with a New York concern, and returned to the company in 1832 is con- 
tained in a letter of 1835, a typewritten copy of which has been pre- 
sented by Mr. Edward C. Bailly of New York. The letter, which also 
contains some genealogical data about the Bailly family, was addressed 
to the writer’s brother, Joseph P. Bailly. 


The contract for the building of the residence of William B. Gere at 
Chatfield in July, 1857, is one of three items added to the Gere Papers 
by Mrs. Gwendolyn Leudke of Chatfield (see ante, 9:177). Received 
also are a telegram sent to Gere by Henry M. Rice on January 31, 1861, 
and a note written by a Southern woman in 1865 in which some of the 
problems of reconstruction are suggested. 


A photostatic copy of a letter written from Fort Ridgely on September 
g, 1862, by Henry M. Huntington is the gift of his grandnephew, 
Mr. Kenneth W. Ellis of Chicago. The letter, which is addressed to 
Huntington’s father, describes a battle of the Sioux War in which mem- 
bers of the Sixth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry participated. Mr. Ellis 
also has presented a letter written in 1857 from Houston County by 
Edmund Mackintire in which he describes the opportunities open to 
settlers in Minnesota Territory and urges Joel Eaton of Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, to join him in the West. 
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Two diaries kept by Captain William Arkins in 1862 and 1863 while 
he was serving with Company A, Fifth Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
have been added to his papers by his nephew, Mr. W. M. Arkins of Los 
Angeles. They record the movements of troops and contain numerous 
items of economic interest, such as the prices of food and of uniforms. 


Dr. John M. Armstrong of St. Paul has presented the architect’s plans 
for a house erected in 1869 on the site of the present Cathedral of 
St. Paul. It was built for and long occupied by members of the Arm- 
strong family. Students of social history as well as those interested in the 
history of art and architecture will find these detailed plans of special 
value. Dr. Armstrong’s gift includes a roster of the Third United States 


Cavalry in the Spanish-American War. 


The varied career of Colonel Charles H. Graves, a Duluth pioneer of 
1870, is reflected in a group of appointments and commissions recently 
presented by Mrs. Graves, who resides at Santa Barbara, California. 
Included are several army commissions covering the period from 1861, 
when he enlisted for Civil War service as a private in the Fortieth New 
York Volunteer Infantry, to 1867, when he attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. Among them is one bearing the signature of President 
Lincoln. An example of Graves’s continued interest in the Civil War 
period is to be found in the impressive collection of patriotic covers 
which he assembled and which Mrs. Graves presented earlier in his 
memory (see ante, p. 186). Other commissions with her more recent 
gift record Graves’s appointments as a member of the state commission 
that handled problems of relief after the Hinckley fire of 1894, to the 
board of Capitol commissioners in 1898, and as United States minister 
to Sweden in 1905. He remained in the latter post until 1914. An oil 
portrait of Graves, painted while he was in Sweden, accompanies Mrs. 
Graves’s gift. She reports that the famous Swedish artist, Anders Zorn, 
“painted the face,” and that “one of his students did the figure that had 
been outlined” by Zorn. The date 1909 appears on the painting, which 
is now on display in the society’s museum. Another item presented by 
Mrs. Graves is a sword that her husband carried during his period of 


army service. 


Two boxes of papers of Asa D. Polk, a Brainerd lawyer from 1900 to 
par ) ) 


1940, have been presented by his daughter, Miss Grace E. Polk of 
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Brainerd. Included in the collection are numerous patents, dating from 
1857 to 1888, for lands at St. Cloud and in Kentucky, granted to the 
Day Lumber Company of Minneapolis, a firm with which Polk was 
associated. With the gift are numerous Civil War letters written by 
Samuel L. Seavey to members of his family while serving with the Army 
of the Potomac. Newspaper clippings and articles make up the remainder 


of the collection. 


A doctoral dissertation on “The Scandinavian Immigrant and Ameri- 
can Public Affairs” submitted in 1942 at Northwestern University by 
Arlo W. Andersen has been copied on filmslides for the society. 
Masters’ theses recently presented by the authors include “The Upper 
Levee Neighborhood” of St. Paul, prepared by Mrs. Alice Sickels at the 
University of Minnesota in 1938, and “The Growth of Geographic 
Knowledge of the Upper Great Lakes Region in the Seventeenth Cen 


tury,” submitted by Virginia Seay at Hamline University in 1944. 


Mr. Paul J. Thompson of Minneapolis has presented a reminiscent 
narrative of twenty-five pages in which he records some of his experi- 
ences as a practicing lawyer in the early decades of the present century. 


The first number of the Old Town Promoter, a publication issued at 
Great Falls on August 7, 1944, in order to promote the “preservation of 
Montana historic landmarks,” has been presented by Mr. Charles Bovey 
of Great Falls. The sheet, which takes the form of a four-page news- 
paper, is being published by Mr. Bovey on behalf of the Historic Land- 
mark Society of Montana. It is made up largely of news and advertising 
matter reproduced from early Montana newspapers. 


An old-fashioned crib that can be extended in length as a child grows 
is the gift of Mr. Milton Rosen of St. Paul. 


A flag that belonged to the General Ord Post of the Grand Army 
of the Republic of St. Paul has been received from Mr. Lawrence Mal- 
lory of Port Orchard, Washington. The last member of the post to die 
and to have the flag in his custody was an uncle of the donor. 


Two large collections of upper Mississippi photographs, each consist- 
ing of about three hundred and fifty items, have been added recently to 
the society’s picture collection. The first, presented by Mr. Fred Harms 
of Minneapolis, whose father was connected with steamboating on the 
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upper river, consists largely of views of steamboats and rafting activities, 
particularly near Dubuque. The second, which depicts the activities of 
the Minnesota Boat Club during the past forty years, is the gift of 
Mr. N. P. Langford of St. Paul. Other recently acquired pictures in- 
clude several views of the Wendelin Grimm farm in Carver County, 
from Mr. Everett E. Edwards of Washington; twenty-eight views show- 
ing Duluth and its vicinity in the period from 1875 to 1910, from 
Mr. Nathan Cohen of Duluth; fifty pictures of the Minnesota iron 
ranges, the North Shore of Lake Superior, and steamboats on that lake, 
from Dr. Grace Lee Nute of the society’s staff; and a photograph of 
William Morrison, a Minnesota fur trader of the last century, from Sister 
Grace McDonald of St. Joseph. 


Several Minnesota pioneers figure in genealogies received by the so- 
ciety during the summer. Experiences of members of the Watkins family 
in Stearns County in the 1860’s and later at Winona are recounted in the 
Annals of Our Ancestors: One Hundred and Fifty Years of History in 
the Watkins Family by Julia W. Frost (Chicago, 1913. 350 p.). The 
careers of some St. Paul businessmen are described in Stott, Saunders, 
Converse and Allied Families (New York, 1944. 225 p.). A Waba- 
sha County family is traced from 1857 to the present in the Descendants 
of David Wall and Hannah Bailey by Horace H. Wall (San Francisco, 
1943. 42 p.). Fort St. Anthony, later Fort Snelling, from 1822 to 1825 
was the station of a West Point graduate, St. Clair Denny, whose family 
is traced in the Denny Genealogy by Margaret Dixon and Elizabeth 
Vann (New York, 1944. 565 p.). An account of an early Minnesota 
teacher, Sarah A. Wilson, who lived at the home of Gideon Pond near 
Lake Calhoun in the late 1840's is given in the Wilson-Baird History 
by Frank C. Shepherd (Wewoka, Oklahoma, 1943. 360 p.). 

Other genealogies received during the quarter include: the Family 
History of William Hardin Ashby and Nancy Maria Badger Ashby by 
Robert L. Ashby (American Fork, Utah, 1944. 218 p.); The Aziere 
Family History by Charles B. Aziere (Atchison, Kansas, 1943. 55 p.); 
The Bayles Families of Long Island and New Jersey by Howard G. 
Bayles (Houston, Texas, 1944. 270 p.); the Family Record of Daniel 
]. Borntrager and His Descendants by Sam R. Borntrager (Haven, 
Kansas, 1941-42. 48 p.); the American Ancestors of Barbara Evelyn 
Bowen by Harold K. Bowen (Osceola, Missouri, 1944. 11 p.); the 
First Four Generations: The First James Campbell of Cherry Valley, 
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New York by Angelo C. Pickett (Riverside, California, 1942. 45 p.); 
A Brief of John Caruthers, a Pioneer, His Descendants and Collateral 
Kin by E. M. Wright (Springfield, Missouri, 1944. 63 p.); 4 Gene- 
alogy of the Darst Family of Virginia by Henry J. Darst (Detroit, Michi- 
gan, 1943. 23 p.); the History and Genealogy of the Family of John 
Calvin Davis by Nell W. Sherman and Ida P. McPheron (Peoria, IIli- 
nois, 1944. 117 p.); The Deer Family by Thomas M. Garland (Mar- 
shall, Indiana, 1942. 52 p.); The Ancestry and Descendants of Amz 
Williford Gaston Il of Spartanburg County, South Carolina by Mary 
G. Gee (Charlottesville, Virginia, 1944. 48 p.); the Family Record of 
Daniel ]. Gingerich and His Descendants by Nettie Beachy (Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania, 1930. 58 p.); the Harloe-Kelso Genealogy by Charles B. 
Harloe (Winchester, Virginia, 1943. 358 p.); The Descendants of 
Robert Isbell in America by Edna W. Mason (New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, 1944. 286 p.); the Ancestry of Carma Erika Jacobsen by Anna 
Jacobsen (Salt Lake City, Utah, 1943. 24 p.); the Kendall Genealogy 
by Irma Rich (Boston, 1920. 38 p.); The Hiram Wesley Lyons Family 
by Austin W. Lyons (Salt Lake City, 1943. 208 p.); the Family History 
of Joni Miller and His Descendants by Emanuel J. Miller (Wilmot, 
Ohio, 1942. 123 p.); the Family History of the Descendants of John F. 
and Magdalena Miller by Emanuel J. Miller (Wilmot, Ohio, 1943. 105 
p-); The Descendants of Samuel S. Miller, 1812-1892 by Willis H. Miller 
(Hudson, Wisconsin, 1944. 28 p.); Blood of an Englishman by Ed- 
ward C. Morse (Abilene, Texas, 1943. 301 p.); A History of the Rush 
Family by Matthias Rush (Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1899. 63 p.); the 
Daniel Schlabach Family History by Emanuel J. Miller (Wilmot, Ohio, 
1942. 32 p.); William Throope and Adrian Scrope by Evelyn F. Knud- 
son (East St. Louis, Illinois, 1943. 74 p.); the History, Genealogies, 
Biographies of the Shepherd and Related Families by Frank C. Shep- 
herd (Wewoka, Oklahoma, 1943. 400 p.); The Tomkins-Tompkins 
Genealogy by R. A. and C. F. Tompkins (Los Angeles, 1942. 720 p.); 
and the Continuation of Waldo Genealogy, 1900-1943 by Charles S. 
Waldo (New York, 1943. 295 p.). 

Copies of early legislative and court records of genealogical interest, 
recently received by the society, include: The Public Records of the State 
of Connecticut for the Years, 1782-1784 (Hartford, 1942-43. 2 vols.); 
Proceedings of the County Court of Charles County [Maryland] 1666- 
1674 (Baltimore, 1943. 635 p.); New Hampshire Court Records, 
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1640-1602 (1943. 579 p.); and The Registrar's Book of Governor Keith's 
Court of Chancery of the Province of Pennsylvania, 1720-1735 (Harris- 
burg, 1941. 127 p.). Bowdoin, Maine Vital Records to the Year 1892 
(Auburn, Maine, 1944. 238 p.) and Lower Sandusky Cemetery, Fre- 
mont, Ohio, 1907 by Jacob Burgner (Philadelphia, 1943. 15 p.) were 
added to the society’s collection of birth and death records. Other local 
history.material acquired recently includes: The Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion of the Town of Rowley (Rowley, Massachusetts, 1942. 206 p.); 
Stories of Guernsey County, Ohio by William G. Wolfe (Cambridge, 
Ohio, 1943. 1,093 p.); Historic Morris County (Morristown, New Jer- 
sey, 1943. 48 p.), and Some Tennessee Heroes of the Revolution (Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, 1944). L.M.F. 


News and Comment 


IN MEASURING the progress of American letters “between two wars” for 
the twentieth anniversary issue of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
published on August 5, Bernard DeVoto calls attention to the contribu- 
tions made by the historians. “The Maturity of American Literature” is 
the title of an essay in which he expresses the conviction that the historians 
“were on the right track before writers were; they have done much for the 
literary, and their ideas and results have quietly taken over more of Ameri- 
can literature than has been acknowledged in footnotes.” For, according 
to Mr. DeVoto, “whatever else writers have had to get in our time, they 
have also needed knowledge of our roots. Their... attempts to get such 
knowledge, and the barriers on the way to it, and the forces which broke 
the barriers, are an essential part of history.” As indexes to the progress 
made, particularly in the last two decades, the historian can use the coun- 
try’s schools and colleges and the Americana sections of its great libraries, 
but he will also have to take into account the “astonishing proliferation 
of local historical societies,” writes Mr. DeVoto. In conclusion he pays 
tribute to the “professional historians and antiquarians who plowed earth 
too humble for their betters and turned up a rich, usable knowledge of 
our costumes, glassware, cottages, handicrafts, and outworn ideas.” Of 
interest to historians also is John U. Nef’s discussion of the relationships of 
“Historians and Social Scientists” in the Saturday Review for September 
16. “Faced with the tasks which history now presents, the historian 
needs to be a philosopher,” and he “has to be an artist” as well, writes 
Professor Nef. It is his belief that “by means of philosophy and art” the 
historian “can make those methods which the social scientists alone regard 
as respectable the servants of historical truth.” 


That “local or regional history has a place — and a very definite place — 
in the general course in American history” is the conclusion reached by 
Paul M. Angle in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for September. 
He contributes a discussion of “Regional and Local History in the Teach- 
ing of American History” to the “Teacher’s Section” of that issue. If local 
history is to be included in the curriculum, Dr. Angle believes, “the his- 
torical societies which are primarily concerned with it must make the 
teaching of it as easy as possible; the colleges must undertake to provide 
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the factual foundation now too often lacking.” Among the suggestions 
he offers are the publication of handbooks for teachers, like that recently 
issued by the Illinois State Historical Society, and the offering of courses 
and summer institutes in state history by colleges, especially teachers’ col- 


leges. 


A short sketch of the organization and early history of the Minnesota 
Historical Society is presented by Leslie W. Dunlap in his recent volume 
on American Historical Societies, 1790-1860 (Madison, Wisconsin, 1944. 
238 p.). The book is divided into two sections, the first of which is de- 
voted to general discussions of such topics as “The Need for Historical 
Societies,” their establishment, “Membership and Administration,” finan- 
cial support, the “Preservation and Diffusion” of historical materials, 
publications, and “Relationships among the Societies.” The second part of 
the volume consists of sketches of individual societies organized before 
1860. In his account of the Minnesota society, Mr. Dunlap mentions the 
fact that a “Dakota lexicon was to be published under its patronage,” erro- 
neously crediting the work to E. D. Neill. A Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Dakota Language, edited by S. R. Riggs, was published by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1852 “under the Patronage of the Historical 
Society of Minnesota.” Neill’s only connection with the project was as 
a subscriber. To illustrate points brought out in his earlier chapters, 
Mr. Dunlap mentions the Minnesota Historical Society in several in- 
stances. His book is a convenient reference work on the early record of 


historical societies in the United States. 


A Historical Atlas of the United States, which “is not designed to be a 
reference atlas,” but rather “is designed to help every student of American 
history along the road to that clarified, broader, integrated understanding 
which is the essence of intelligent education,” has been published by Clif- 
ford L. Lord and Elizabeth H. Lord (New York, 1944. 253 p.). On 
more than three hundred separate maps, various social, economic, and 
political trends in American history are graphically illustrated. In an un- 
dertaking of such scope, it is not surprising to find some errors. One that 
has been noted occurs on a map (no. 271) showing American colleges in 
1870. Not only was a base map for an earlier decade, showing Minnesota 
Territory, used in this instance, but there is no indication that the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and several colleges were in existence at the time. 
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Three papers read at a recent meeting of the Society of American 
Archivists have been grouped in a pamphlet on Buildings and Equipment 
for Archives, published by the National Archives as number 6 of its 
Bulletins (1944. 32 p.). “Some Observations on Planning Archives 
Buildings” are provided by Louis A. Simon, a consulting architect in the 
government service; suggestions for “Collaboration between Archivists 
and Architects in Planning Archives Buildings” are contributed by Victor 
Gondos, Jr., a former architect who is now on the staff of the National 
Archives; and “Equipment Needs to be Considered in Constructing Post- 
war Archival Depositories” are described by William J. Van Schreeven, 
archivist in the Virginia State Library at Richmond. The booklet doubtless 
will serve to answer the many requests reaching the National Archives 
“for information about buildings and equipment necessary for caring for 


non-current records of States, counties, and municipalities.” 


A bibliography of “Writings on Archives and Manuscripts, July, 1942 
June, 1943,” published in the American Archivist for October, 1943, has 
been reprinted as a separate (16 p.). Copies are available at twenty-five 
cents each; they may be purchased from the secretary of the Society of 
American Archivists, Dr. Lester J. Cappon, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. 


“From the historians’ point of view, business men —and particularly 
business organizations — are too reticent,” writes Eugene C. Barker in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly for July, where he presents “A Plea for 
More History in Business.” He points out that “the blankest page in Texas 
history today is that which ought to tell of the growth and contribution 
of business and industry in the building of the state,” and that “the same 
is true of industry in the nation,” all because historians rarely can learn 
enough about business to record its story fully and accurately. Three 
methods that might remedy the situation are suggested by Mr. Barker, 
who writes, “Follow the example of the Army and Navy and employ a 
historical staff for each important unit, or open the records to historians 
with as few reservations as possible, or deposit the records — or selected 
blocks of records — in public depositories.” 


Business records of all varieties — account books, ledgers, daybooks, 
journals, invoice books, correspondence, catalogues, advertisements, pam- 


phlets, and the like — have been utilized by Thomas D. Clark in the prepa- 
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ration of a volume entitled Pills, Petticoats and Plows: The Southern 
Country Store (Indianapolis, 1944. 359 p-)- The author’s list of busi- 
ness records kept by small-town merchants in many parts of the South 
and consulted by him in the preparation of his narrative occupies more 
than five pages of his bibliography. The possibility of similar studies of 
country stores in the North and the Midwest is suggested by the volume. 


How “Scholars Get Access to Burlington Records” is explained by 
R. C. Overton in the Bulletin of the Business Historical Society for June. 
He tells how tons of business records of this western railroad have been 
deposited in the Baker Library of the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration and in the Newberry Library at Chicago, where they 
are available to qualified scholars. By using these records “for the first time 
on a large scale,” writes Mr. Overton, “students of the West and particu- 
larly of its economic and society growth, have had and will have an 
opportunity to reconstruct and interpret the policies and practices of the 
past that have determined the development of a major railway system and 
the territory that it serves.” Mr. Overton’s statement appeared first in the 
Railway Age for February 26, 1944, from which it is reprinted in the 
present Bulletin. 


Perhaps it is because B. A. Botkin limits himself to “folklore in the 
English idiom in the United States, excluding . . . the Indian and foreign- 
language minorities,” that Minnesota tales are almost entirely lacking in 
his recent Treasury of American Folklore (New York, 1944. 932 p.). 
Mr. Botkin states that “the term ‘American folklore’ is employed” in his 
volume “in the sense that one speaks of American literature, language, 
humor, etc., as an expression of the land, the people, and their experi- 
ence.” Minnesota does figure in his review of the Paul Bunyan literature, 
where mention is made of the challenge of the authenticity of the tales 
published by Carleton C. Ames in this magazine in 1940. Another lo- 
cal item is J. Proctor Knott’s humorous speech on Duluth delivered 
before Congress in 1871, which is reprinted in the present work. 


The printed record of the Paul Bunyan tales is traced back to 1910 by 
W. W. Charters of Stephens College in the Journal of American Folklore 
for July-September. In an illustrated supplement appearing with the 
Detroit News Tribune of June 24, 1910, Professor Charters found an item 
entitled “The Round River Drive” in which references are made to the 
mythical lumberjack and his crew. Extracts from the account are re- 
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printed in the present article. Two other early Paul Bunyan items men- 
tioned by Mr. Charters are a verse published in the American Lumberman 
for April 25, 1914, and an advertising booklet issued by W. B. Laughead 
for the Red River Lumber Company in the same year. Mr. Laughead tells 
of his connection with the latter publication in a letter published ante, 
21:177- The items described “are the first three Bunyan items in print 
that have been unearthed to date,” according to Mr. Charters, who ex- 
presses a desire to learn of any material that might have been published 
earlier. He believes that the “Bunyan legends are unique in one respect,” 
for “however old they may be as oral legends they are very late in written 


form.” 


Sixty-nine “Upper Mississippi Rafters” are listed in a Western Rivers 
Towboat Directory prepared by Captain Frederick Way, Jr., for the 
Steamboat Photo Company of Sewickley, Pennsylvania (1943). Those 
who are interested in the development of river traffic as well as students 
of logging history should find this multigraphed booklet useful. Such in- 
formation as the compiler could gather about each of the boats listed is 
presented. In addition he describes such photographs as are available. 
A number of the boats listed were built at Stillwater, and most of them 
were used in towing logs from the Minnesota pineries. It is interesting to 
note that several of the boats were photographed at Read’s Landing. 


A collection of unusual Indian legends assembled by Marius Barbeau 
has been published in a little volume attractively illustrated by Grace 
Melvin (Caldwell, Idaho, 1943). Most of these legends originated among 
the Indians of the Rocky Mountain region and the Canadian Northwest, 
and many of them show the effect of the red man’s contact with the white 
man, and especially with the missionaries. 


An English translation in verse of “The Ballad of Oleana” is con- 
tributed with a brief introduction by Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the 
University of Minnesota graduate school to the autumn number of Com- 
mon Ground. This satirical song about Ole Bull’s colony in Pennsylvania 
was written in Norwegian by Ditmar Meidell in 1853, after the project 
had failed. Students of the history of immigration will be interested also 
in an article by John I. Kolehmainen, appearing in the same issue, entitled 
“Why We Came to America: The Finns.” An article on the Finns in 
Minnesota by Mr. Kolehmainen appears elsewhere in this issue of Minne- 
sota History. 
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In the “Introduction” to the July issue of the Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Swedish Arts, Literature and Science, Albin Widen, the editor, 
declares that he intends to have it serve as an “organ for a cultural ex- 
change and a mutual understanding between America and Sweden.” 
He does not expect, however, to overlook purely local material, for he 
announces that he will also publish reminiscences of Swedish pioneers 
that will be of interest to students of local history. Such an account in 
the July number is Erick P. Erickson’s article recalling “Pioneer Life in 
South Dakota” in 1897. The writer spent his boyhood in Minnesota, and 
after living near Sisseton for sixteen years, he returned to make his home 
at New London. 


A study of the Jewish population of Minneapolis made in 1936 by 
Sophia M. Robison is included in a volume of Jewish Population Studies, 
issued under her editorship with the assistance of Joshua Starr and pub- 
lished by the Conference on Jewish Relations (New York, 1943. 189 p.). 
Other chapters in the volume deal with such cities as Trenton, Buffalo, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. Age, distribution, and nativity are among 
the topics considered. 


A multigraphed Bibliography of County Histories of the 3,050 Counties 
in the 48 States, complied by C. Stewart Peterson (Baltimore, 1944. 
49 p.), devotes only a brief paragraph to Minnesota. The statement is 
made that seventy-five county histories have been prepared for the state’s 
eighty-seven counties. Minnesota seems to be one of the states for which 
the compiler hopes to prepare a bibliography in the near future. 


A namesake of Minnesota’s first territorial governor, Lieutenant Alex- 
ander Ramsey Nininger, Jr., is the subject of a biographical sketch appear- 
ing in a little volume, by Franklin M. Reck, entitled Beyond the Call of 
Duty (New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1944). It deals with 
eighteen men who were awarded the Medal of Honor, the “highest decora- 
tion for bravery in battle,” during the first twenty months of the Second 
World War. Of these, the first is Nininger, who died at Bataan on January 
12, 1942. He was a descendant of Governor Ramsey’s sister and of John 
Nininger, whose townsite activities in Dakota County are commemorated 
in the name of a Minnesota township. 


The New-York Historical Society has announced the appointment as 


director of Robert W. G. Vail to succeed the late Alexander J. Wall. The 
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appointment is of special interest to readers of this magazine, since in 
1920 and 1921 Mr. Vail served as librarian of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. Among the positions that he has held since leaving Minnesota 
are those of librarian of the American Antiquarian Society and of state 
librarian of New York. Mr. Vail made an important contribution to 
American scholarship when, in 1936, he completed Joseph Sabin’s Diction- 
ary of Books Relating to America. 


In the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for September, 
Jay Monaghan traces the “Origin of Poiitical Symbols” used by the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties. Some of the early cartoons in which the 
parties were symbolized by the elephant and the donkey are reproduced. 


The same William Smith and Elizabeth Stearns who figured in Alice 
Felt Tyler’s article on “The Westward Movement as Reflected in Family 
Papers,” published in the issue of this magazine for June, 1943, are the 
center of interest in her account of “A New England Family on the Illinois 
Frontier,” which appears in the Illinois State Historical Society’s recent 
volume of Papers in Illinois History (Springfield, Illinois, 1944). The 
Smiths migrated from New England to La Harpe, Illinois, in 1838; a 
generation later their sons were farming on the Minnesota frontier. Mrs. 
Tyler draws upon family letters for her descriptions of the Smith family’s 
adventures in settlement in these states of the Middle West. 


The process of “Building a Pioneer Home” is described in detail by 
Louis B. Ewbank in the Indiana Magazine of History for June. Of special 
interest is his enumeration of the steps involved in a “raising,” a term “ap- 
plied to the process of piling up logs as the walls of a house or barn” with 
its attendant festivities. The building of the roof, the laying of the floor, 
the cutting of doors and windows, and other steps that followed the raising 
also are described. 


An important contribution to the history of the beautiful valley that 
is shared by Minnesota and Wisconsin is Alice E. Smith’s article on 
“Caleb Cushing’s Investments in the St. Croix Valley” in the Wisconsin 
Magazine of History for September. Miss Smith, a former member of 
the staff of the Minnesota Historical Society who is now head of the 
map and manuscript division in the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, has unearthed a wealth of new material, largely in the Cushing 
Papers preserved in the Library of Congress. The western venture here 
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described had its origin in 1845, when, with Rufus Choate and Robert 
Rantoul, Jr., Cushing organized the St. Croix and Lake Superior Min- 
ing Company. The partners evolved a scheme not only for the develop- 
ment of minerals, but of water power and timber resources as well, 
both at the Falls of the St. Croix and the Falls of St. Anthony. How 
they influenced, in forwarding their business interests, the determination 
of the western boundary of Wisconsin upon its admission as a state is 
one of the important side issues discussed by Miss Smith. She tells of 
trips that took Cushing as far west as the Falls of St. Anthony in 1846, 
1849, and 1857. The extent of his operations both in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota is reflected in an estimate, found in Cushing’s papers, of the 
St. Croix company’s assets and liabilities in 1861. Recounted in some 
detail is the story of the American statesman’s relations with the 
Norwegian James D. Reymert, who attempted to colonize the St. Croix 
lands through the Great European American Emigration Land Com- 
pany after the Civil War. The narrative as a whole centers about St. 
Croix Falls, where the son of J. Stannard Baker, one of Cushing’s agents, 
is still engaged in the real-estate business. 


A dragoon expedition that crossed southwestern Minnesota a century 
ago and touched the Minnesota River at its junction with the Yellow 
Medicine is the subject of an article entitled “With Captain Allen in 
1844,” which appears in the Palimpsest for July. The leader of the party 
was Captain James Allen, who accompanied Schoolcraft when the latter 
discovered Lake Itasca in 1832. The region investigated by Allen in 1844 
was largely within the present area of Iowa, though a few days were 
spent in traveling from Lake Shetek to the Minnesota and back. 


Under the title “When Pembina Was in Iowa,” an extract from a 
General View of the World published about 1840 is reprinted in the July 
issue of the Annals of Iowa. It describes Iowa Territory as extending north- 
ward to include Fort Snelling, the Red River Valley, and Pembina. 


In an article on “The Peace of Michilimackinac” of 1787, which ap- 
pears in the Michigan History Magazine for July-September, Clayton W. 
McCall describes one of the early attempts to bring about peace between 
the Sioux and the Chippewa. He relates that among the chiefs who signed 


the treaty was Red Wing. 


Church Bells in the Forest: A Story of Lutheran Pioneer Work on the 
Michigan Frontier, 1840-1850 is the title of a little volume by Theodore 
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Graebner recently issued by the Concordia Publishing House (St. Louis, 
1944. 98 p.). It deals with pioneer Lutheran pastors and congregations 
in the vicinity of Saginaw, and with missionary activity among the Indians 
of the region. 


That “Country-made Trade Goods” produced in Canada at an early 
date replaced imported articles used by fur traders is brought out by 
Marius Barbeau in an interesting article appearing in the Beaver for 
September. Accounts, bills of lading, and other records of the North 
West and Hudson’s Bay companies, according to Mr. Barbeau, show that 
in the early decades of the nineteenth century supplies used by traders as 
well as Indian trade goods were being manufactured and purchased in 
Canada. For purposes of barter with the natives and for the maintenance 
of their voyageurs and traders, the companies invested in vast quantities 
of food supplies, items of wearing apparel, utensils, canoes, furniture, and 
trinkets. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


Articles of incorporation for the Minnesota Folk Arts Foundation were 
filed with the secretary of state in September, and its organization was 
completed on September 30, when it held its first meeting in connection 
with a Folk Arts Conference at the Center for Continuation Study on 
the campus of the University of Minnesota. The foundation “will en- 
deavor to educate the present and future generations in pioneer folk arts 
and crafts,” as well as “to co-ordinate and supplement the activities of 
organizations devoted to special fields of the folk arts.” Speakers from 
many parts of the United States and from Canada participated in the 
conference, which was held on September 29 and 30. Sessions were de- 
voted to such topics as the definition of folklore and folk arts, regional 
folk arts activities, co-operative handicraft projects, groups in the North- 
west engaged in handicraft work, the housing of artifacts, and folk mu 
seum projects. Among the speakers were Dr. Robert E. B. Allen of Carleton 
College, Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the University of Minnesota, Mr. 
Allen Eaton of the Russell Sage Foundation of New York, Professor 
Thelma James of Wayne University, Detroit, Miss Meridel Le Sueur of 
Minneapolis, Professors John T. Flanagan and Laurence Schmeckebier 
of the University of Minnesota, Mrs. Alice L. Sickels of the International 
Institute of Detroit, Mr. H. G. L. Strange of Winnipeg, Professor Stith 
Thompson of the University of Indiana, and Mr. Albin Widen of the 
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Swedish Information Bureau of Minneapolis. The Minnesota Historical 
Society was represented on the program by its curator of manuscripts, 
Dr. Grace Lee Nute, and by the assistant editor of this magazine, Miss 
Bertha L. Heilbron. Dr. Lewis Beeson, acting superintendent of the so- 
ciety, was elected to the board of directors of the foundation. 


The removal to the National Archives of more than three tons of 
records accumulated at Fort Snelling since 1850 was announced in July. 
Financial reports and accounts, records of military operations, and infor- 
mation about units of the regular army, especially the Third United 
States Infantry, stationed at Fort Snelling in various periods are among 
the materials transferred to Washington. 


A comprehensive annotated bibliography of books relating to Minne- 
sota history up to 1818 is now in preparation at the University of Min- 
nesota, under the general supervision of its library. According to present 
plans, the bibliography will include all material on the subject published 
before 1818 and all later publications referring to the period before that 


year. 


Examples of trade goods discovered in the course of excavations at 
Shakopee, Prairie Island, and other Minnesota sites are described in the 
July number of the Minnesota Archaeologist. Illustrating articles by 
George Flaskerd, Harvey Soulen, and B. W. Thayer are interesting 
drawings showing the tools, ornaments, and other articles that the Min- 
nesota Indians received from the white man in exchange for furs. The 
leading article in the issue is a field report by Lloyd A. Wilford of 
“Indian Burials Near Black Dog’s Village.” An article by Dr. Wilford 
will be found elsewhere in the present issue of Minnesota History. 


In a series of articles on “forgotten best sellers that influenced Amer- 
ica,” appearing in the New York Times Book Review, Stewart Holbrook 
includes one, in the issue for July 30, entitled “A Congressman Redis- 
covers Atlantis.” It deals with Ignatius Donnelly and his literary output, 
with emphasis on his Adlantis, published by Harpers in 1882. After tell- 
ing something of Donnelly’s experiences in townsite promotion and in 
politics, Mr. Holbrook writes: “Nininger City has been ghostly since 
1857, and the Populists have long since been forgotten except by his- 
torians; but Donnelly would be pleased to know that the House of 
Harper will bring out another big printing of ‘Atlantis’ just as soon as 
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paper restrictions permit.” Mr. Holbrook characterizes the Minnesota 
Congressman as “perhaps the most erudite man ever to sit in the House.” 


The St. Paul Festival of Nations, particularly that held in the spring 
of 1942, is discussed by Professor Samuel M. Strong of Macalester Col- 
lege in the March issue of Social Forces under the title “Observations on 
the Possibility of Attitude Modification: A Case of Nationality and Racial 
Group Interrelationships in Wartime.” The writer has found that “there 
is great consciousness of nationality backgrounds and differences” in 
Minnesota, and that its “people nurture in varying degrees a lively in- 
terest in the distant Old Country.” Despite the fact that many of the 
local groups were split by war issues, they found it possible to co-operate 
in a common festival in 1942, Professor Strong points out. 


“A Half Century of Progress” by the Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is commemorated in the June issue of the Minnesota 
Clubwoman, which devotes several articles to the history of the federa- 
tion. Its organization in 1894 and its early meetings are reviewed by 
Mrs. M. A. Crinkley and Mrs. R. E. Van Kirk. A feature of the anni- 
versary meeting, which was held in Minneapolis on June 7, was a 
pageant depicting early meetings and activities of the federation. 


Dr. John M. Armstrong’s sketch of “Edward Purcell, The First 
Physician in Minnesota” is reprinted from the Annals of Medical History 
for 1935 in the September number of Minnesota Medicine. The article 
is presented in the Minnesota journal as a chapter in the “History of 
Medicine in Minnesota” which it has been issuing in installments for 
some years. The final sections of Dr. Roscoe C. Hunt's catalogue of 
“Pioneer Physicians of Faribault County,” which forms part of the same 
series, appear in the July and August issues. 


The Pond brothers, Samuel and Gideon, Dr. Thomas S. Williamson, 
Stephen R. Riggs, and other members of the Dakota mission figure 
prominently in a History of Mankato Presbytery, Originally Dakota 
Presbytery, Synod of Minnesota, compiled by a historical committee of 
the presbytery (1944. 125 p.). Its publication marks the centennial 
of the organization of the Dakota presbytery at the Lac qui Parle mis- 
sion in September, 1844. More than half of the volume is devoted to a 
review of the history of the presbytery. The narrative opens with an 
account of the Dakota mission, its founding in 1834, its role in the Sioux 
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War of 1862, and its subsequent removal to Dakota Territory. The 
establishment of the Dakota presbytery in 1844 and its reorganization 
as the Mankato presbytery in 1867 are then described. A useful feature 
of the book is provided in a section devoted to the “Churches of Man- 
kato Presbytery Today,” forty-six in number, arranged chronologically. 
Following the location, the official name, and the date of the organization 
of each church, is a fairly detailed sketch of its history. Listed more 
briefly are churches that have been transferred to other presbyteries and 


churches that no longer exist. 


Scores of Minnesota localities and Minnesota events are celebrated in 
verse, largely from the pens of local poets, in Minnesota Skyline: Anthol- 
ogy of Poems about Minnesota, which has been edited for the League 
of Minnesota Poets by its president, Mrs. Carmen Nelson Richards (Min- 
neapolis, 1944. 141 p.). The state’s pioneers, leaders like Henry H. Sibley 
and Knute Nelson, railroads, the iron mines, the Mayo Clinic, the Pipe- 
stone Quarry, the state flower, and the city of Duluth are among the 
varied subjects that have inspired Minnesota poets to write about their 
environment. Descriptive verse there is also in profusion about the lakes 
and rivers, the woods and plains, the North Shore, the rapids and water- 
falls that add variety to the Minnesota scene. Poems about almost every 
section and every feature of Minnesota life are to be found in the book. 


The “ ‘herbal simples’ that every Pioneer mother needed to care for 
her family” are the center of interest in Orcella Rexford’s unusual 
catalogue of zo1 Useful Weeds and Widlings (Denver, 1942. 143 p.). 
In her introduction, the author gives credit to her grandmother, a Min- 
nesota pioneer, for teaching her the medical uses and food values of 
wild plants and berries. For the pioneer who understood how to use 
them, writes Miss Rexford, the Minnesota woods and prairies offered a 
“continuous procession of good things.” Through the seasons, she 
traces the plants available in Minnesota and explains their uses. By late 
autumn “each plant had been picked, brought into the log-cabin, dried, 
packaged, labelled and placed in containers in the attic loft,” she relates, 
while “small amounts were placed in pottery jars in a little herbal cabinet, 
which hung close to the fireplace.” The “instructions about gathering 
plants, barks, roots, seeds and flowers” given by the pioneer grandmother 
also are recounted. The bulk of the booklet is devoted to an alphabetical 
list of plants with discussions of their uses. 
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The student of Lake Superior history will find some information of 
value in a Report and Supplement published recently by the International 
Board of Inquiry for the Great Lakes Fisheries (Washington, 1943. 
213 p.). “Changes in Production” in the Lake Superior fisheries are 
described in a section that is supported by detailed statistics, covering 
the years from 1879 to 1940. 


The contributions of Jacob V. Brower are given recognition in a brief 
sketch which appears with his portrait in the Akeley Herald-Tribune 
for September 1. The occasion for its publication is the centennial of 
Brower’s birth. His detailed exploration of the Itasca basin, which be- 
came the center for a state park as a result of his work, is recalled in the 
present sketch. 


War History Activities 


The War Records Collector of the American Association for State and 
Local History continues to publish in its monthly issues statements about 
special projects or policies by experts in specific fields. Professor Francis 
P. Weisenburger of Ohio State University, who formerly served as exec- 
utive secretary of the Ohio War History Commission, draws upon his 
own experience to discuss “Local War History Projects in Relation to the 
State Project” in the July issue. “War Records Work through the State 
Defense Council,” as illustrated by the Illinois war records project, is 
described in the August number by Stanley Erikson, historian of the 
Illinois War Council's division of war records and research. In the Sep- 
tember issue, Christopher Crittenden, secretary of the North Carolina 
State Department of Archives and History, undertakes to answer the 
question, “What Should the Collector of War Records Do About State 
and Local Archives?” A valuable feature of the July number is a “Se- 
lected Bibliography of State and Local War Records Work” compiled by 
the editor, Lester J. Cappon. A statement about the work of the Minne- 
sota War History Committee is included in the August number. 


A resolution urging government agencies to keep adequate war 
records was passed by the American Political Science Association at its 
annual meeting on January 20, according to an article on “Recording of 
World War II” in the American Political Science Review for April. 


“Local War History Material in College and University Libraries” is 
the subject of an article by Edgar W. King in College and Research 
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Libraries tor September. The contributions of college and university li- 
braries toward the collection of local war history materials are given 
special consideration. Among the subjects mentioned are the civilian 
contributions of faculty members and alumni, changes in curriculum, 
army and navy specialized training programs, wartime organizations 
and publications, the collecting of letters, diaries, and archives, and the 


arrangement of material. 


A historical review of the work of the Indiana War History Com- 
mission, a statement of its purposes, and a summary of its accomplish- 
ments are contributed by John D. Barnhart to the Indiana Magazine of 
History for September. Local war history organizations in Indiana are 
listed and their accomplishments are briefly described in the issues of 
the Indiana History Bulletin for May and September. Dr. Lester J. Cap- 
pon of the University of Virginia presented an address before a meeting 
of the state commission on June 9, according to the June issue. 


“War Records Work in Iowa” by the war records division of the 
Iowa State Department of History and Archives is reviewed in the 
Annals of lowa for July. Both the assembling of material about men 
and women in the armed services and the preservation of records of war 


activities at home are considered. 


The August number of Communikay, a publication of the Ohio War 
History Commission, presents a “Suggested Guide for the Collection of 
Civilian Defense Records.” The commission also has issued a nine-page 
booklet in which are listed, for the special benefit of local war history 
workers, the types of records recommended for collection and preserva- 


tion. 


A report on the progress of war records work in Oregon and the 
collection and preservation of material in that state appears in the 
Oregon History Quarterly for September. 


The Minnesota Defense Council Bulletin for July 31 advocates the 
saving of local defense council records and makes suggestions for their 
preservation. In the issue for September 15 the present organization of 
the state division of civilian defense, consisting of a citizens’ service corps 
and a war bond department, is described. The encouragement of war 
history work in Minnesota localities is a function of the citizens’ service 
corps. 
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The Army Student Training program in Macalester College in 1943 
and 1944 is described in a report of eight pages prepared by Hollis L. 
Johnson, co-ordinator between the Army and the college faculty, and 
presented by Dr. Charles J. Turck, president of the college. The report 
was prepared at the termination of the program, under which men who 
were training for the Army Air Corps were enrolled in college courses. 


A copy of volume 1, number 1, of the continental edition of the Stars 
and Stripes, published “somewhere in France” on July 4, 1944, has been 
added to the collections of the Minnesota War History Committee by 
Dr. A. A. VanDyke of St. Paul. 


Judge Nels M. Engen of Warren, president of the Marshall County 
Historical Society, has been named chairman of the local war history 
committee. 


Loca Historica. SOCIETIES 


Minnesota is credited with no fewer than sixty-six historical societies 
in the newly published volume on Historical Societies in the United 
States and Canada: A Handbook, which has been edited by Christopher 
Crittenden and Doris Godard for the American Association for State 
and Local History (Washington, 1944. 261 p.). Although the figure is 
not entirely reliable, it does reflect a substantial growth since 1936, when 
the Conference of Historical Societies issued the last previous edition of 
the Handbook. In the earlier volume, Minnesota was represented by only 
thirty-five organizations. Of the sixty-six appearing in the present compi- 
lation, twenty-four are in a “Supplementary List” of societies for which 
only incomplete data were available. It is unfortunate that such active 
organizations as the Washington and Waseca county societies should be 
relegated to this category. One society, the Pioneer Historical Association 
of Montgomery, is included both in the regular and in the supplementary 
list. The Hutchinson Historical Society, which is given on the latter list, 
no longer exists as a separate organization, but merely as a chapter of the 
McLeod County society. More serious, however, is the placing on the 
Minnesota list of the Thunder Bay Historical Society of Fort William, 
Ontario. This enterprising Canadian organization fails to appear on the 
list for Ontario. But even when these errors have been taken into account, 
Minnesota’s record in the field of local historical organization remains a 
favorable one. According to the Handbook, it is surpassed by only six 
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states — Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. 


The location of the Nicollet County Historical Society’s museum in a 
building formerly used as a store in the business district of St. Peter has 
certain advantages, for facing the street are two attractive windows that 
can be used for display purposes. Thus the St. Peter museum is in a posi- 
tion to follow the advice of Mr. Clifford P. Wilson, director of the mu- 
seum of the Hudson’s Bay Company at Winnipeg, who tells modern 
museums that they must compete with store-window and other com- 
mercial displays (see ante, p. 83). 

Since the museum opened in the Kronsburg Building in February, 
1944, the windows have been in constant use for exhibits that are newly 
arranged each month, according to the curator, Mrs. M. E. Stone. She 
finds that they are an important factor in attracting visitors. 

The Nicollet County society has been collecting material for a mu- 
seum since 1930, but until the Kronsburg Building was made available 
in the summer of 1943, its holdings were stored in the basement of a 
local bank. Most of the society’s museum displays are now arranged in 
a large, well-lighted room facing the street, while a second room at the 
rear is used chiefly for storage and for board meetings. It does, however, 
contain a few exhibits, consisting chiefly of small tools and household 
implements displayed on open shelves. 

In the main museum room are most of the displays, arranged in five 
wall cases and in long open shelves or cases dividing the room at the 
center. The latter are used largely for linens, bedding, children’s dresses, 
women’s lingerie, and the like, all of which have been beautifully laun- 
dered and attractively folded in large boxes. They are kept under cover 
except when the museum is open. Four models are used for the display 
of women’s costumes. 

Among the special items grouped for exhibition are children’s toys, 
including a doll and several items of toy furniture; household utensils, 
such as iron kettles, a waffle iron, an egg beater, candle molds, irons, 
and iron stands of various designs; a number of early sewing machines; 
the surgical instruments that belonged to a pioneer physician, Dr. A. W. 
Daniels; firearms; and pictures. The latter include a panoramic photo- 
graph of St. Peter in 1868, an oil painting of the Nicollet County Fair 
by Adelaide Magner, and a portrait in oil of Martin Williams, a pioneer 
journalist. 
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There are a number of articles reminiscent of the career of General 
William C. Brown, and the society hopes eventually to acquire his pa- 
pers, which have been in the hands of his biographer, George F. Brim- 
low. The biography, which was recently published, will be reviewed in 
an early issue of this magazine. Some years ago General Brown gave the 
society $500.00 to be used toward a museum building. With $2,000.00 
appropriated by the county board and several small bequests, this sum 
is being held until the organization can erect its own building. 

In arranging the Nicollet County museum, Mrs. Stone has made 
excellent use of the facilities at hand. She keeps am accessions list with 
consecutive numbers, which appear on the descriptive labels of all ar- 
ticles. On the two days a week that she devotes to museum work, the 
rooms are open to visitors. Special openings are arranged in connection 
with meetings of the historical society or other local organizations and 
groups. For such occasions special displays usually are prepared. Some of 
these have centered about lamps and lighting equipment, handwork 
and embroidering, costumes and accessories, and the equipment needed 
for yarn making, spinning, and weaving. The local newspapers have 
co-operated with the society by giving good publicity to such exhibits. 

The Nicollet County society is looking forward to the day when it 
will be housed in a fireproof structure specially adapted to its purposes. 
In the meantime the Kronsburg Building will serve both for the display 
and the storage of its collections. B.L.H. 


Lake and St. Louis counties, the Thunder Bay district of Ontario, 
and the Minnesota Historical Society were represented by speakers on the 
program presented at Two Harbors on August 5 before the sixteenth 
annual North Shore Historical Assembly. Speaking for the Canadian 
organization, Captain H. A. Oaks reviewed the story of “Pioneering 
Aviation in Northwestern Ontario”; Dr. Richard Bardon of the St. Louis 
County Society spoke on the work of “Pioneer Doctors”; and Mr. Paul 
A. Essen, president of the Lake County society, presided. A message 
from the Reverend Oswald Johannes, president of the Cook County 
society, who was unable to be present, was read by Judge William E. 
Scott of Two Harbors. “The Significance of the North Shore” was the 
topic discussed by Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts on the 
staff of the state society. 


A reminiscent talk about pioneer life in Anoka was presented by Mrs. 
Mary Faherty before the Anoka County Historical Society on August 21. 
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An appropriation of five hundred dollars was granted to the Becker 
County Historical Society by the county board at a meeting held at De- 
troit Lakes on July ro. During the week of August 6, the society dis- 
played at the county fair photographs of Becker County men and women 
in the armed forces. An appeal for pictures for display and for the 
society's permanent file was published in the Detroit Lakes Tribune for 
August 3. 


The removal of the museum of the Carver County Historical Society 
from Mayer to Waconia was accomplished during the summer months. 
Three large rooms on the ground floor of the Waconia school, a fire- 
proof structure, are now occupied by this local historical museum. If 
present plans materialize, the museum will be open to the public five 
days a week. Its collections now comprise nearly five thousand items, all 
assembled since the Carver County society was organized in April, 1940. 


The Chippewa Region Historical Society, which maintains a museum 
at Cass Lake, received an appropriation of a hundred dollars from the 
county board, according to an announcement in the Cass Lake Times of 
August 24. 


“It is encouraging to know that Chippewa county, through its his- 
torical society,” is “trying to preserve the story of our pioneer settlers,” 
writes J. K. Johnson in the Milan Standard for July 21. He looks upon 
the recent death of a local pioneer of 1866, Mrs. Thomina Golden Olson, 
as a warning that delay in collecting will mean the permanent loss of 
much valuable material about the history of the county. “The day will 
soon be here when ‘firsthand’ information will be impossible to secure,” 
Mr. Johnson concludes. 


About nineteen hundred people gathered at Lac qui Parle State Park 
on July 23 for the summer meeting and annual picnic arranged by the 
Chippewa County Historical Society. Speakers included Mrs. A. N. Kohr 
of Montevideo, who welcomed the visitors and paid a tribute to the 
pioneers of the vicinity, and Congressman H. Carl Andersen, who dis- 
cussed post-war problems. Presiding was Dr. Anna Amrud, president of 
the society. 


Under the terms of the will of Mrs. John C. Mills, who died in April, 
her former home at Preston becomes the property of the Fillmore County 
Historical Society. Mrs. Mills was the society’s curator and historian. 
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More than two hundred members and friends of the Hennepin County 
Historical Society attended an “open house” in its new museum at 1516 
Harmon Place, Minneapolis, on October 7. The house, which formerly 
was used by A. E. Merrill as a residence, was presented to the society by 
the Hennepin County board of county commissioners. A display window 
facing the street and a spacious annex at the.rear add greatly to the 
structure’s usefulness for museum purposes. In order to help maintain 
the new quarters, where heat, light, and janitor service must be furnished 
by the society, it has increased its dues somewhat and is calling upon 
members for small donations. A feature of the society’s October bulletin, 
Hennepin County History, is a talk on the “History and Creation of Hen- 
nepin County” presented by one of its members, Mr. Guy Alexander, on 
July 2, when the U. S. S. “Hennepin” was launched at Superior, Wisconsin. 


Dr. Charles Turck, president of Macalester College, was the principal 
speaker at the summer meeting of the Martin County Historical Society, 
which was held at Fairmont on August 27. About two hundred people 
heard his address, in which he made a plea for a world alliance. Presid- 
ing was the president of the society, Judge Julius E. Haycraft. 


A marker erected by the Meeker County Historical Society near 
Manannah, to commemorate the massacre there on August 26, 1862, of 
four settlers, was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on September 
10. The marker is one of four that the society plans to erect on or near 
sites where settlers were killed during the Sioux War of 1862. The 
speaker for the occasion was Mr. John Brandt of Minneapolis, who is 
descended from a pioneer Meeker County family. Dr. A. C. Nelson, 
president of the local historical society, presided. He is the author of a 
brief sketch of the Manannah massacre, appearing in a booklet issued 
in connection with the dedication ceremonies. Another feature of the 
booklet is a sketch of the Meeker County Historical Society, with an 
account of its activities since its organization in February, 1941, and 
an outline of its plans for the future. 

An appropriation of three hundred dollars for the work of the Nicol- 
let County Historical Society was made by the Nicollet County board at 
its September meeting. The society’s museum in St. Peter is described 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Taking as his subject “Our Obligations to the Pioneers of Yesterday,” 
Governor Edward J. Thye addressed the annual meeting of the Nobles 
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County Historical Society at Worthington on August 20. Honorary 
membership in the organization was conferred upon the Governor. At 
a business session held on the same day Mrs. M. H. Bassett was elected 
president, Stanley E. Nelson, vice-president, E. D. Swanberg, treasurer, 
and J. P. Hoffman, secretary. Another program arranged by the Nobles 
County society was presented before the weekly meeting of the Worth- 
ington Kiwanis Club on August 8. The work of the society was described 
by some of its officers, several objects from its museum were displayed, 
and copies of its Bulletin were distributed among the seventy members 
of the club who attended. This well-arranged mimeographed quarterly 
continues to appear at regular intervals. The July number announces the 
program for the annual meeting, lists the officers who have served the 
society since its organization in 1933, and carries interesting notes about 
its museum and recent accessions. An editorial invites co-operation in 
preserving for the society's museum objects used by the pioneers of 
Nobles County “in this country, or in the land of their birth.” 


An appeal for greater financial support for the state’s local historical 
societies and particularly for the Otter Tail County Historical Society 
is made by Elmer E. Adams in the Fergus Falls Daily Journal of August 1. 
Emphasis is placed upon the problems of the latter organization. Its 
collections have been built up, Mr. Adams writes, largely through the 
efforts of Mr. E. T. Barnard, who also has arranged its museum in the 
courthouse at Fergus Falls. The museum, however, cannot be kept open 
because funds with which to pay the salary of a curator are lacking. 
The society’s interesting museum displays and its valuable collections 
of newspapers and manuscripts should be available to the public if the 
organization is to fulfill the objectives for which it was founded. County 
or state funds are needed to maintain the work of the local historical 
societies, Mr. Adams asserts. 


At its September meeting, the county board of Rice County set aside 
the sum of three hundred dollars to forward the work of the Rice County 
Historical Society during the coming year. Appearing before the board 
on behalf of the society was a committee consisting of Mr. Frederick 
Jenkins, its president, Dr. Nelson Vance Russell of the department of 
history in Carleton College, Mrs. H. C. Theopold, and Mr. Donald 
Scott. Elaborate plans were made for the society’s annual meeting at 
Faribault on November 1. 
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Problems relating to the maintenance of the museum of the Roseau 
County Historical Society were discussed at its annual meeting, which 
was held at Roseau on June 29. It was decided that funds are necessary 
to pay a salary to the curator, Mr. P. O. Fryklund, in order that he 
might devote his full time to the care of the museum collections and 
keep its rooms open to the public. Officers of the society elected at the 
meeting are Mr. Louis Enstrom, president, Mr. M. H. Grefthen, vice- 
president, Mr. J. Snustad, secretary, and Mr. C. B. Dahlquist, treasurer. 


Plans for an exhibit at the county fair were made by the Waseca 
County Historical Society at a meeting held in Waseca on July 3. Gifts 
received by the society in recent months announced at the meeting are 
listed in the Waseca Journal for July 5. 


About forty members of the Washington County Historical Society 
traveled to Prairie du Chien on September 30 to visit the former home 
of the Dousman family, the Villa Louis. While they were in the Wiscon- 
sin city, they were entertained by Mrs. Frederic R. Bigelow of St. Paul, 
a granddaughter of Hercules L. Dousman, who built the mansion. As 
a representative of the American Fur Company on the upper Mississippi, 
Dousman played an important role in the fur trade of the Northwest. 
Other sites of historic interest viewed by the visitors in Prairie du Chien 
were St. Gabriel’s Church with the near-by grave of Father Lucien Gal- 
tier, an old French cemetery, and the Astor fur trading house on the 
river. A detailed account of the pilgrimage appears in the Stillwater 
Evening Gazette for October 2 and 3. 


Loca History ITems 


The significance of such narratives of pioneer life as those which the 
Reverend Charles E. McColley has been contributing to several southern 
Minnesota newspapers (see ante, p. 210, 314) is given recognition in an 
editorial published in the Blue Earth County Enterprise of Mapleton for 
August 3. The editor of the Enterprise — one of the papers in which Mr. 
McColley’s articles have appeared regularly — expresses gratification over 
the numerous favorable comments, including that of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, received from readers. This interest, he points out, “calls 
attention to a function of weekly newspapers far too often neglected by 
their editors” and readers alike. “That is the function of recording the 
current history of the paper’s community; the day by day, week by week 
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events, large and small that make up the community’s life; the comings 
and goings and doings of its people, the births and deaths, social events, 
burnings and buildings, business changes, improvements, market quo- 
tations, school events, prices of commodities set forth in advertisements, 
and a hundred other items that form historical background. . . . The 
weekly should exist by concentrating on its local field of news,” the 
editor believes. “That is what its subscribers expect to get when they 
buy it—a reflection of their community’s life. It records their history.” 
It follows, the editor points out, that the permanent preservation of 
bound files is of prime importance. “An understanding of the paper's 
historical function” has caused the Enterprise not only to bind its files 
but to publish Mr. McColley’s articles. The publication of his narratives 
in an additional paper, the Lake Crystal Tribune, began early in August. 


A souvenir booklet issued on June 29 to mark the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul at Blue 
Earth contains an interesting sketch of Catholic activity in one section 
of Faribault County. According to this account, the first Catholic service 
was conducted at Blue Earth in 1863, and three years later a mission was 
established there and a simple church was built. 


An interesting contribution to the record of Minneapolis industry is a 
History of the Glenwood-Inglewood Springs, published to commemorate 
the sixtieth anniversary of their use for commercial purposes (1944. 
10 p.). The story of the springs is traced back to 1884, when W. H. Fruen 
discovered near Bassett’s Creek a clear spring with a flow of water that 
measured more than ten thousand gallons per hour. The commercial 
development of the spring, which was given the name of Glenwood, and 
of the near-by Inglewood Spring, and their consolidation into a single 
company in 1896 are among the subjects touched upon in this attractive 
booklet. 


A brief historical sketch of the John Hus Presbyterian Church of 
Hopkins has been issued as a multigraphed pamphlet. It reveals that the 
church was organized in 1887 by a group of Czech Protestants who had 
settled in the vicinity of Hopkins. Czech settlement in the vicinity is 
traced back to 1855, when Joseph Bren and his family arrived. 

The role of the “Cousin Jack” or Cornish miner in the Minnesota 


iron range country is the theme of the column entitled “Up in This Neck 
of the Woods” in the Grand Rapids Herald-Review for August 30. Spe- 
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cial attention is given to the story of Mr. Briton C. Prout of Virginia, 
a Cornishman who went to northern Minnesota shortly after the dis- 
covery of ore on the Vermilion Range. He “saw the first trainload of 
iron ore go out of Tower”. in 1884, according to this account, and he 
later worked for the Oliver Iron Mining Company on the Mesabi. The 
Arcturus mine on the western Mesabi, which was owned by J. E. Hay- 
ward of St. Cloud, and its development are described in the column 
published on August 16. In the issue for July 5, the columnist reviews 
the career of Mr. Frank Gran, a Finnish pioneer whose father settled in 


Trout Lake Township in 1893. 


The Reverend O. J. Wagnild is the author of a little History of the 
Norwegian Settlements in Jackson County, Minnesota, a district in which 
he served as pastor of several Norwegian Lutheran congregations in the 
1890's (1944). Much of the booklet, which consists of about sixty un- 
numbered pages, is devoted to the history of Lutheran churches in Jack- 
son County. In a brief introductory section, however, the author reviews 
the story of Norwegian settlement in Jackson County, beginning with 
the arrival of the first pioneers in 1860, and dwelling upon the misfor- 
tunes that followed the settlers in the Sioux War, the grasshopper plagues, 
and prairies fires. Among the centers of settlement described is Browns- 
burg, where an early mill and store were located. 


The reminiscences of a pioneer Fairmont teacher, Frances M. Hunt 
of Framingham, Massachusetts, are published in the Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel of August 4 to commemorate the paper’s seventieth anniversary. 
Miss Hunt recalls the country school in which she taught in the summer 
of 1874 while living with her brother, Dr. Winslow Hunt, as well as the 
grammar school in Fairmont where she served somewhat later. The 
many local families that were represented in her classroom are named by 


the writer. 


The early years of a Norwegian settlement in Brighton Township of 
Nicollet County are recalled by Mrs. S. O. Peterson in the New Ulm 
Daily Journal for July 18 and 19. The writer is the only surviving mem- 
ber of a group of seven Norwegian families that emigrated from Dane 
County, Wisconsin, to the Brighton settlement in the summer of 1856. 
She names the members of the colony, relates the story of the trip by 
covered wagon from Wisconsin, describes frontier living conditions, tells 
of the relations between the Norwegians and their Yankee neighbors, 
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recalls the trying experiences of the Sioux War, and describes the early 
school and church of the community. Her narrative, which was prepared 
for presentation at a recent celebration of the ninetieth anniversary of 
the Brighton Methodist Church, gives special attention to its beginnings. 
The article appears also in the St. Peter Herald for July 28. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the forest fire which demolished the com- 
munity on September 1, 1894, was marked at Hinckley with appropriate 
ceremonies on September 3. Among the speakers were Professor O. B. 
Jesness of the University of Minnesota and Dr. E. L. Stephan, a survivor 
of the fire. Feature articles about the catastrophe appear in many Minne- 
sota newspapers, including the Hinckley News for August 31, the Du- 
luth News-Tribune for August 27, the St. Paul Pioneer Press for August 
27, and the Minneapolis Tribune for August 27. 


That “Realty Trade Here is Century Old” is brought out by Carl 
Hennemann in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for July 2, where he describes 
the first deed for the transfer of property on the site of what is now the 
city of St. Paul. The story is based upon the first entry in the earliest 
volume in the office of the Ramsey County register of deeds. It calls for 
the transfer from Henry Jackson to William Hartshorn of a half interest 
in three acres of land at the foot of the present Jackson Street. The deed, 
which is dated July 1, 1844, was recorded at Stillwater, then the county 
seat of St. Croix County, Wisconsin, which extended westward to the 
Mississippi. 

Some early Duluth railroad history is recalled in an article by Nor- 
man Levine in the Duluth News-Tribune for July 16, where announce- 
ment is made that the trestle built in 1888 and long used by the Great 
Northern Railroad is to be demolished. An incident in the story of 
Great Lakes transportation to Duluth is the subject of another article pub- 
lished in the News-Tribune for July 23. Mary Cole, the author, there tells 
how the “America” weathered a disastrous storm on November 28, 1905. 
Part of her narrative is based upon an interview with Mr. Thor Hagen, a 
Duluth pioneer who served as wheelsman on the “America.” 


The house at Stillwater long occupied by Judge and Mrs. William M. 
McCluer is the subject of an article by Betty Roney which appears with 
a picture of the structure in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for July 9. Partic- 
ular attention is given to the house as a center of cultural activity. 








